














The Hoffman 20-20 


Domestic Storage System 


hy © ey’ Keeps Water Hot 
Ae Automatically 
—is Easy to Sell 


HE new Hoffman 20-20 was created to 





answer a widespread demand for a 
small storage unit with a positive tempera- 
ture control. Because of its several advan- 
tages it offers a really big sale j 


worth. la 


Operates on Low Gas Pressure 


This efficient 20-20 is as easy to install as the ordinary range 
boiler and can be used with the existing gas supply. Because of the 
way it is designed and constructed it will operate on a very low gas 
pressure. 

These facts give this new Domestic Storage System a broad ap- 
peal and have already made it a popular seller. It meets all needs 
of the average family living in ccttage or bungalow without the ne- 
cessity of large or special runs of piping. 

Here is an interesting and profitable proposition. We urge you 
to send for complete details and prices—now! 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO. 


1640 Oberlin Avenue LORAIN, OHIO 


Branches in all important centers 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent organization, not affiliated with any other heater 
company, paying no royalties. 


"We Start the Fire with Water” 
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Carries the Peak Load 


€sten Equipment for 
Mechanical Control of Water Gas Sets 


MAKES MORE GAS 
THAN CAN BE MADE 
WITH HAND CON’TROL 





In some cases, this increase in 
capacity will make it unnecessary 
Bulletin J-210-E to install a large water gas set 

Get scopy this year. 


Every gas man is in- 
vited to see this control in 
operation. 


Ge)A/estern Gas 
Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Standard Water Gas Sets Complete Gas Plants Purifiers Holders 
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Congested work 
with horizontal re- 
torts remodel their 
Retort Houses and 
increase capacity 
with Glover-West 
verticals, reducing 
manual labor to 
the minimum. 


Will successfully carbonize every quality of 
coal. This makes available the nearest 
coal supply and gains a great economic 
advantage while meeting every emergency. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, Inc. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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Incomparable Service—A Gas Range 


Dillon Digs Up Some New Sales Ideas 
By J. B. DILLON 


A lady just said to me: 

“IT wish to make an honest confession.” 

“Certainly, go ahead. What is the trouble?” 

“Do you know that I have been reading the ar- 
ticles that you have been writing concerning gas 
ranges and | thought that they were overdrawn, too 
far-fetched, or, in common parlance, too much ‘hot 
air,’ but since I have been using electrical appliances, 
I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that you do not make 


Idwest cost, who make wisest use of the principles of 
thrift and economy, who strive most earnestly to 
build up good-will by fair dealing, who excel in solv- 
ing the problems of the present through understand- 
ing of the lessons past, and those, above all, who hold 
the highest degree of confidence in the basic stability 
of this country. 

“The contest is open‘to all. For the institutions 
and individuals proved 
worthy, there will be the 








your articles strong [= 
enough. Why, do you 
know, I consider gas ap- 
pliances 100 per cent per- 
fect.” 

“One hundred per cent 
perfect?” 

“Yes, easily so.” 

“No, madam, they are 
hardly that, but I will 
grant you that they are 
nearer to being perfect 
than anything else used 
in culinarydom.” 

“Well, have it your 
way, but I still think so.” 

As she left me, she in- 
sisted that I make my ar- 
ticles stronger. 

Now this story is an 
honest one and not told to 
inject any “hot air” or fa- 
cetiousness herein, hence 
it is that if any of you 


article. . 


Editor. 








Our readers, we know, will read 
with interest the quotations that 
Mr. Dillon has included in this 
He can always be relied 
upon to bring forth ideas that are 
worth while, and he is maintain- 


ing his average this month.— 


reward of progress.” 

It will be easily under- 
stood that what Finance 
and Industry states is ap- 
plicable and necessary for 
all times, if we hope to have 
and to hold trade. 

Next I found that F. D 
Zimmerman, vice - presi- 
dent of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 


World, and advertising 
manager for the Conti- 
nental Oil Company, 


speaking before a “pep 

banquet,” telling how to 

go about selling goods. 
Here it is: 


The Four Essentials of a 
Sale 


“The four essentials of 








a sale are: attracting the 





have felt toward me as did 
the lady, try what she did 
and then—be convinced that I only write the truth 
when I state that gas appliances are the most prac- 
tical cooking appliances on the market. 

Since writing the article in the March merchandis- 
ing issue, I have sought in every conceivable manner 
to find a “blanket suggestion,” such as the man re- 
ferred to therein said was needed, but it has proved 
itself a problem similar to the squaring of the circle— 
it cannot be done. 

Here are some of the things I found relative to 
acquiring a better business. Finance and industry, in 
welcoming the year 1922, said: 

“The year will identify by searching test those in 
business who develop the keenest sense of values, 
who meet competition most intelligently, who offer 
the best product or thé most efficient service at the 





attention : arousing the in- 

terest; creating the de- 
sire, and bringing about the desire. Advertising will 
take care of the first two of these, and that will make 
the work of any salesman who is wide awake just 
that much easier, provided he is watching his com- 
pany’s advertising and following out their policy.” 

Thomas F. L. Henderson, of La Salle Extension 
University, speaking of the salesmanship that wins, 
said : 

“Know your goods perfectly; then learn the man- 
ners and business ways of dealing of your customer, 
and adjust your method of procedure accordingly.” 

No one will deny the success of Ferdinand Foch. 
Marshal of France. When he was asked his method 


of work, he said. “One may well have taken me for an 
inveterate optimist.” 
“Why > 
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“Just because I always turn my eyes toward suc- 
cess, not failure. I involuntarily turn my back upon 
disaster and eliminate the hypothesis of failure. 

“Here is my philosophy of. action: 

“Every time you've a task before you, examine it 
carefully. Take exact measure of what is expected 
of you; then make your plan and, in order to execute 
it properly, create for yourself a method. Never im- 
provise. 

“The fundamental qualities for good execution of 
a plan are: First, naturally, intelligence: then dis- 
cernment and judgment which enable one to recog- 
nize the best methods to attain it, then singleness of 
purpose, and, lastly, what is most essential of all, 
namely, will—stubborn will. 

“A leader is, above all things, an animator. His 
thought and faith must be communicated to those he 
leads. He and they must form but one at the moment 
of executing a plan. That is the essential condition 
of success.” 

Ah yes, you will say, but some people were born 
lucky. 

Emerson says: 

“Good luck is another name for tenacity of 


purpose.” 
Progress Gained Through Work 


George F. Johnson tells us that every bit of real 
progress made by an individual is gained through 
work, and the trouble with most of us is that we are 
afraid of work and yet the truth is that work honors 
everybody. A man may disgrace his work, but the 
work cannot disgrace him. 

No where do we find any secret for success but 
work, work and work. 

We are also told to advertise and make good our 
promises. We should watch our competitors closely 
and see that they do not catch us napping. Do not 
grudge spending a little money for interior decora- 
tions and window displays, for you know not how 
many eyes are watching your progressiveness and 
yearning to come in and buy. 

It is not intended that you make appearances 
gaudy, but cleanly attractive, inside and out. Ad- 
vertise, not with one big advertisement and then stop, 
but with frequent small, convincing advertisements, 
and never fail to give for the money what you adver- 
tise you will give. 

Now if any of you have been reading that beautiful 
but illogical blanket-sales idea, forget it and bring 
your mind back into the path of common sense and 
get busy. 

A few days since I walked into a machine shop and 
I saw lying on the floor a piece of round tin. Exam- 
ining it closely I saw that it was the covering from 
off a bottle 

“Say, Bill, where did you get this?” 

“T’ll swear I don’t know, but I’ve been using it to 
cover this paint bottle. -I think it was originally off 
a bottle of pickles.” 


An Excellent Advertisement 


I had’ never seen one of the articles before, but 
right there I saw an excellent advertisement for gas 
utensils, and after describing the article, I will men- 
tion a use therefore. The tin piece is circular, the 









edges turned over, downward; the downward piece 
being about a half an inch long. The down piece is 
toothed around its entire periphery. The “teeth” are 
then curved upward at the far downward end, s 
that they may grip and hold a piece of small diameter 
steel wire. Where the ends of the steel wire meet 
the “tooth” on either side is three times as wide as 
the other teeth, the purpose being so that they may 
take care of the pressure about to be mentioned. 

The ends of the steel wire are bent outward to form 
a half loop and gripping these half loops is a piece of 
the same kind of steel wire, made into the shape of 
the letter “Y,” the forked end of the “Y” having a 
crossbar thereon and the entire barred end being bent 
backward so as to engage in the two half-circle ends 
of the steel wire encircling the circular tin. When 
you press downward on the lower part of the “Y’” it 
causes the steel circular wire to contract, thereby 
contracting the circular tin. 

If this circular tin is placed over a bottle whose 
neck fits the tin, the pressing down of the “Y” causes 
the circular tin to grip the bottle tightly and we have 
a perfect cover. The inside of the circular tin is 
heavily lined with cardboard, thereby preventing the 
contents of the bottle from coming into contact with 
the tin. 

There are no marks telling who the manufacturer 
is, nor is there any patent marks thereon. 

All right, what about it? 


Using the Idea 


We want that and we want it greatly for the cover 
of milk bottles and we will hand them out free to the 
ladies, but on the top we are going to inscribe our 
store address and say: 


For better cooking, baking and home comforts, 
use gas. 


You can do it cheaper, better and quicker with 
gas. 


No more coal, wood and ashes. Use gas. 


It’s only home, sweet home if you cook with 
gas. 


Get the gas smile. It belongs in kitchens. 
Get the gas habit. It beats everything else. 
For uniform heat, use gas. 
I might go on for hours and still be telling the 
truth, and say, boys, this is a splendid way to ad- 


vertise. When you give a woman a practical cover- 
ing for pint and quart milk bottles, you give her what 


she has long yearned for. The paper top is all right’ 


at the dairy and then its practicability ceases. 

The little cover that I have gone into ecstasies 
over may be well known to you, but unless vou tell 
us ‘where it can bé obtained so that we may use it in 
the manner mentioned, you are defeating yourself and 
the rest of us from making friends for out store and 
boosting the sale of gas utensils. © 

‘Because I-did not see the maker’s name, nor the 
patent marks, does not give any of us the liberty of 
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making and using it in the manner I mentioned, if it 
should happen to be patented. 
Let’s be sure we are right and then go ahead. 
Too many of us are prone to overlook the value of 
little things, forgetful that from a little acorn a tower- 
ing oak grows. 


The Reason for the Title 


Why did I caption this article “Incomparable Ser- 
vice—a Gas Range’? Please be assured that the con- 
versation narrated herein, really took place and is 
given you for what it is worth and a little thought on 
your part will convince you that it is valuable in- 
formation. 

How? 

The woman was really prejudiced against my as- 
sertions, no doubt, because she had been told that gas 
appliances were not what we claimed them to be, but 
after using electrical appliances for some time she 
took up gas and now she is willing to admit their 
superiority. 

Do not forget that electrical Appliances requiring 
a motor for their operation, such as carpet sweepers, 
etc., are splendid articles and we are free and willing 
to admit that they are the best labor-saving devices in 
their particular field, on the present market, for the 
home, but when it comes to the kitchen, whether it is 
baking, frying or boiling, in fact, any act of the cook- 
ing art, we take the lead with gas appliances from 
an economical, practical and time-saving standpoint 
and it is along these lines we are monarchs over all 
we survey and we must not be backward in assert- 
ing our just rights. 

Put your whole self into demonstrations and let 
your customer understand that you believe in what 
you are selling and he will believe in you. 


Coal Stoves a Joke 


Coal stoves are a joke in the kitchen when it is 
possible to get gas, and there is no better word to 
describe our ware than “incomparable” — nothing 
equal can exist. 

You now have the facts in the case and you have 
the gas appliances so that anyone asking for proof 
can get it in a jiffy. 

The month of May will soon be here and it is the 
month of flowers, but it will not be long after May 
arrives ere the heat of the summer will. be present, 
and it is then that people take more kindly to any 
suggestion as to how to feel comfortable during the 
hot days. 

We must not, however, wait until it gets blazing 
hot, but start right now and then, when the “hot 
facts” stare them in the face, they will rush to us for 
succor. 

A cheap and appropriate window trim for.May will 
be to station in the middle center of our window our 
gas range and then. erect, by using a small pipe, the 
Maypole. 

From the top of the pole run red, white and blue 
streamers, the lower end of the streamers connecting 
to small gas utensils, such. as toasters, waffle irons, 
etc., and then place a card. sign: 


Fn MODERN MAYPOLE 
Every woman who has the privilege of dancing 





around one of our modern Maypoles will be as 
happy as the children of yesteryear. Our May- 
pole is one that brings comfort, joy and surcease 
to every home. It is, of course, a gas range. 


Another card sign which can be alternated: 


CHE MONTH OF MAY 


The month of May is the month of flowers, but 
no woman can enjoy attending flowers if she 
must work in the hot sun to do it and then enter 
a kitchen filled with the heat of a coal stove. 
3oys! Get mother a gas range and prove that 
you are solicitous of her comfort. 


Here are a few ideas for window cards, newspaper 
advertisements or store display cards: 


DO YOU KNOW 


there is quite a difference between the electric 
light and a candle? 

There is the same difference in favor of gas 
ranges over all other cooking utensils. 


IT IS A FACT 


that some women deny using powder, but we 
never heard of a woman that does not use a gas 
range—or desires one. 


T SAY, 


girls, you can powder your nose all you like, if 
you use a gas range. No chance of getting soot 
among the powder. 


OF COURSE 


the difference between a gas range and a coal 
stove cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
It is a matter of comfort and sense. 


NOW WHEN 


we were looking for some adjectives to describe 
our vas range, a lady customer said, “Just 
tell ’em it’s the greatest thing ever.” We do not 
like to brag, but how can we help it with such a 
testimonial ? 





Here is a little sign that I have often seen, but it 
makes me smile every time I see it. It has a sales 
idea hooked to it: 


Business Is Good 
with 





Now the experts have told us our duty and, know- 
ing it, let us be up and doing. It should not be a 
hard duty for sellers of gas utensils to face the cus- 
tomer with the same poise as does the bank cashier 
when he gives you two fives for a ten, because you 
are giving the customer just as trué a value for their 
money as the cashier, ahd you know that you can al- 
ways say that what you sell them will-do’the work 
cheaper,-better and quicker, which, of course, makes 
your ware incomparable. 

Step oni it; the traffic officer has motioned you on- 
ward, — 
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Attractive Salesrooms Help Business 


Some Points That You Can Study with Profit 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


In nearly every sale of a gas appliance, the prospect 
comes to the salesroom at some time before the deal 
is closed. 

Therefore, it is plainly evident that the gas com- 
pany’s salesroom has a prominent and important part 
in the drama of getting the sale across. If the sales- 
room strikes the prospect in just the right way, then 
it will be easy to clinch the sale; but if the salesroom 
doesn’t hit the prospect 


vey to the prospects the impression that the dealer 
is trying to conceal something. So, for the sake of 
the good business the company wants to do, it should 
see to it that its salesroom is well lighted as the first 
step in making the room so attractive that it will be 
a real incentive to visitors to make purchases. Of 
course, most gas company salesrooms are well 
lighted, but in many others considerable improve- 

ment could be made. 





just right then, man, oh 


Look at your salesroom 





man, how long it takes to || 
get the prospect’s name 
on the dotted line. 

If the salesroom is at- 
tractive it will be a cinch 
to make the sale in many 


But just what makes a 
salesroom attractive? And 
just what makes a sales- 


room unattractive ? not. The most successful young 


It is for the purpose of 
considering these points 
that this article has been 
prepared, and it is hoped 
that various gas compa- 
nies and sales managers 
will secure pointers which 
they can use to good ad- 
vantage in their busi- 
nesses. 

Let us then consider 
some of the points—point 
by point— which go to 





Editor. 





Perhaps it may seem to you 
=. that Mr. Williams is emphasizing 
a lot of unimportant points. He’s 


man we know—he’s in the gas in- 
dustry—is a stickler for just such 
things as the author points out. 


There is a distinct connection.— 


closely. Could any im- 
provements in its lighting 
be made? 


Keeping the Salesroom 
Spick and Span 


Cleanliness — Hardly 
less important than good 
lighting is the matter of 
cleanliness. A gas com- 
pany salesroom cannot be 
kept too spick and span. 
Like a new appliance 
which the salesman is try- 
ing to sell, the salesroom 
should alwavs be kept at 
a top-notch condition of 
cleanliness. Not a speck 
of dust should be allowed 
to settle on the show win- 
dows, not a bit of rug 
should be allowed to be 
wrinkled, not a single bit 























make a salesroom attrac- 
tive and, therefore, are a 
big aid to the gas company in making sales. 


The Value of Good Lighting 


Good Lighting—This is one of the most important 
points of all in making the salesroom attractive. If 
the salesroom is well lighted, and if there are no dark 
corfiers and if the lights are the proper distance above 
the floor, the salesroom is started on a career of real 
aid to the company. It has been said that the con- 
cern which is trving to sell gas appliances should 
have no secrets. The concern should be perfectly 
open and aboveboard and frank with everything hav- 
ing to do with the appliances being offered. The 
more frank and free and unsecretive the salesman is 
about the appliances he is trying to sell, the better 
impression he will make upon the prospects and the 
more appliances he will sell This being the case, 
there’s nothing like a well-lighted salesroom to con- 
vey to the prospects the impression that the concern 
has no secrets about its appliances. ©n the other 
hand. there’s nothing like a poorly lighted room, in 
which it is impossible to see anything clearly, to con- 





of literature or paper or 
decoration about the 
place should be allowed to go undusted so long that 
it would convey an unpleasing smudge to the inquir- 
ing hand touching it. The supreme importance of 
perfect cleanliness in the gas company salesroom is 
this: Whenever women go to a gas company sales- 
room to purchase an appliance they generally “doll 
up” for the event. It is natural for them to do this, 
because the purchase of a new appliance is always an 
event and the way that women greet the events in 
their lives which they consider big is by dressing up 
for them. Now if the salesroom isn’t also “dolled up” 
for the occasion, then it is inevitable that the pros- 
pects will feel something is wrong somewhere and the 
deal will be all mussed up before the salesman real- 
izes just what has hit him and where. 


Equally Important 


Freshness—It is not alone enough that the gas 
company salesroom should be well lighted and in a 
perfect condition of cleanliness. It must also be 
kept in a constant condition of freshness. How often 
it is the case that a room which is perfectly lighted 
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and which is as clean as any place could be, still 
looks dingy? And what an impression of poverty and 
ancient mouldiness such a room conveys! So it is 
up to the company to keep the salesroom always 
looking fresh through the use of paint, new decora- 
tions, new rugs, new draperies, new furniture, and so 
on and so forth. At first glance it may look like an 
unnecessary expenditure of money to keep the room 
in this fresh condition but just stop for a moment 
and consider the constant freshness of the appliances 
being sold and then consider how out of place the 
new appliances would look in a dingy room and how 
the jarring note of the dingy room would militate 
against a quick sale. And then, after considering 
this, plunge your company into fresh paint up to its 
neck and get the whole place fixed up. 


The Right Kind of Furnishings 


Appropriate Furnishings—There is real art in the 
furnishing of the gas company salesroom. Some 
salesrooms into which the prospect steps please the 
eye and bring joy to the soul and make the prospect 
fairly ache to haul out his pocketbook and slip over 
the money for the appliance which looks so fine amid 
its appropriate surroundings. Other salesrooms 
which are well lighted and clean and fresh, still seem 
wholly out of keeping, somehow. And when this is 
the case—when the furnishings obtrude themselves 
upon the consciousness of the prospect and make 
him think about the furniture instead of the appli- 
ances—then it is rather more difficult to close sales 
than it should be. Appropriate furnishings are those 
which harmonize with the appliances being sold and 
which please the prospect without making him think 
about the furniture or the decorations. Such furnish- 
ings are nearly always seasonably appropriate. For 
instance, in the summer-time the company discards 
any heavy winter upholstered furniture it may have 
had and substitutes light wicker furniture in its place. 
Such furnishings, too, are in keeping with the price 
of the appliances being sold. For instance, it is not 
appropriate to surround appliances which are being 
sold on a price basis, with massive furniture, expen- 
sive tapestries and furnishings which have evidently 















cost a barrel of money. With gas appliances the 
inost appropriate salesroom furnishings are articles 
which are bright and cheerful and yet which evidently 
are serviceable and good value for the money. They 
are the sort of furnishings in which the average vis- 
itor to the room will feel perfectly at home—so per- 
fectly at home, in fact, that the visitor will just take 
ihe furnishings for granted beyond, perhaps, a feel- 
ing that they look “nice” and appear to be comfort- 
able. See to it that the furnishing in your salesroom 
are appropriate. This is a very important point. 





Don’t Litter Up the Room 


Absence of Junk—When a prospect comes to the 
gas company salesroom to see an appliance, he is in- 
terested in the appliance and not in a lot of photos 
of the company’s new buildings, its plant employees, 
its executives, and so on and so forth. Consequently, 
it is best to keep such pictures entirely absent from 
the walls of the salesroom. Also the prospect is not 
interested in last Sunday’s funny section from the 
local paper, nor in some salesman’s soiled driving 
gloves, nor in repair tools belonging to some em- 
ployee, nor in a lot of other miscellaneous junk of 
this sort which is so often carelessly scattered about 
the salesroom. The prospect doesn’t want his atten- 
tion diverted by outside matters, and he doesn’t want 
his inspection of appliances spoiled by finding greasy 
rags here and there about the appliances where they 
have been left by some indifferent member of the 
force when called from his job of cleaning the appli- 
ances by the noon whistle. The less junk there is in 
the salesroom, the more effective the salesroom will 
be. In fact, there should be nothing in the sales- 
room which isn’t directly connected with the iob of 
making such an impression upon the prospect that he 
won't be satisfied until he becomes the owner of an 
appliance at once Remember this and look through 
your salesroom now to see whether it is use as a 
catch-all for discarded odds and ends which are slung 
here and there by lazy members of the force who do 
not care about putting things in their right places 

Meke your salesroom be a real factor in clinching 
sales. 





Finding “Chances to Sell” 


What One Issue of the Local Newspaper Offered 
Ey ROBERT S. MERRILL 


When the advertising man of a Middle West gas 
company ran up to the big town, he looked up the 
friend he had made on the fishing trip last summer. 
This new acquaintance had said that he was mana- 
ger of a press clipping bureau: The gasman found 
his friend in an office looking out over a large room 
where about fifty girls and women were busy mark- 
ing papers, clipping things out of them or pasting 
clippings on slips. 

“T didn’t know there were so many people inter- 
ested in seeing how their names got into print,” re- 
marked the gasman. 

“You’re wrong,” replied the clipping man. “Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the things we take out of the 
papers are tips for sales, leads, prospects, or what 





ever you choose to call them.” And he went into 
details about how the “readers” were trained in find- 
ing “chances to sell.” 

“Well, could you give us clippings that would help 
us sell more gas or gas appliances?” inquired the ad- 
vertising man. 

“No, we're too much of a national organization. 
But you probably could do it for yourself—and inci- 
dentally by having it done in your own concern it 
would be done more thoroughly. You see your em- 
ployees would be reading only from the viewpoint of 
the gas company, while these girls have to keep the 
needs of hundreds in mind. Naturally something is 
bound to be overlooked.” 

“Let’s take your local paper and see what we can 
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find,” he suggested to the gasman. “What do you 
want—people directly in the market for your stuff, 
people who can be cultivated, or suggestions for ad- 
vertising copy and literature to mail?” While he was 
talking a girl had brought in the gasman’s home city 
paper as requested. 

“Well, I'd say the gas company ought to be inter- 
ested in all of those tips you mentioned,” was the 
advertising man’s conclusion. 

By this time the clipping man’s trained eye was 
running up and down the columns of the local paper. 
“Sufferers,” he read. “Do vou sell gas water heaters? 
Can you imagine a home with sickness and heating all 
the water in the old-fashioned way? Wouldn’t they 
need hot water for baths, for soiled clothing, hot 
water bottles? Wouldn’t there be more ironing? 
Suppose you sent out a circular to every home where 
there was illness, advertising heaters and irons—- 
would it reach them at a time when the need for 
such things would impress them? Maybe they could 
not afford it right then, on account of the doctor bills. 
But don’t you think in the long run your average 
sales would be pretty good? : 

“Then how about the babies? Here’s the ‘birth’ 
column. Why not get literature to the mother when 
she’s thinking about it being too chilly for the baby, 
the hot water and all the extra washing, ironing and 
all that sort of stuff?. Wouldn’t your stuff get to her 
when she had time to read? 


Mail-Order Houses Use the Service 


“Weddings—weddings—let’s see. Is the house 
they move into always fixed up with gas range and 
the like? But maybe you’ve got a monopoly on the 
sale of stoves in your town. No? Well, you know 
best whether a bride would soon be in the market for 
any of your stuff. We sell lots of wedding clippings 
to mail-order home-furnishing houses—I guess it 
pays them to start in early. 

“How about new businesses starting up—the little 
fellows? I suppose you'll get to sell them gas all 
right, but is there anything you can show them to 
boost their business and eventually use more gas? 
How about this new candy kitchen? Garage—sure, 
they wash cars. Will their heater business just nat- 
urally come to you? New bottling plant—do they 
ever use gas heat for the washing? 

“Church news—not much there for vou, is there? 
First Baptist Church plans gymnasium and showers 
—how’ll they heat the water? New Presbyterian 
Church plans ready; going to have a kitchen. Say, 
why couldn’t you suggest some of your equipment 
out of the ordinary and then use a picture of it in 
vour advertising and tell how the modern church is 
meeting the needs of to-day? 

“School-board meeting—here’s the name of the 
new domestic-science teacher. Do you go after the 
good-will of those teachers? They encourage the 
youngsters to cook at home—that increases the use 
of gas. I read some place in one paper T picked up 
where the gas company invited the domestic-science 
teacher and class to its store to see all the ditferent 
kinds of things. 


The Smokeless City 


“Fined for violating smoke-prevention ordinance— 


haven’t I read somewhere that they’re pushing gas 
for fuel in the industries? It doesn’t make smoke 
does it? 

“What about these health crusaders? They’re or- 
ganized by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society and make 
out daily reports of the ‘health chores’ they do. One 
of the ‘chores’ is to try to take a bath every day. 
Isn’t there some’ connection between that and gas 
appliances ?” 

Here the monologue ended suddenly and the blue 
pencil stopped its rapid march up and down the news- 
paper columns. The clipping man looked up. 

“T don’t know what all you have to sell—what 
kind of business you try to get—but it seems to me 
that there are lots of prospects in your town. You 
know lots of our clients have a good theory. It is 
this: even if you don’t make a sale immediately, it 
does build good-will if you approach people with your 
proposition just-when they are thinking about some- 
thing directly related to it. If you send literature to 
a woman when she needs the thing you sell, she 1s 
going to remember it, even if she already has it or 
can’t afford it. Of course, it’s work to follow up 
these things—but it pays the bigger concerns. Why 
wouldn’t it help gas companies?” 





Your Employees Can Help Whole Industry 


A correspondent tells how Sunday school pupils all 
over the country can read in their Sunday school papers 
a joke that imples that gas companies install meters 
that record more gas than really is consumed. That 
such ideas implanted in the impressionable minds of 
children, by a more or less revered publication, can 
eventually annoy the gas industry hardly needs to be 
pointed out. 

This little paragraph, appearing in a child’s Sunday 
school paper,.is one of the things that should be watched 
for by local gasmen and their employees. It is the sort 
of thing that would hardly be sent to a trade organiza- 
tion by its press-clipping bureau because few Sunday 
school papers are read in these bureaus. Ordinarily it 
would not get into the channels by which information 
is furnished to a trade paper. 

You can train your employees, through the house or- 
gan and through meetings, to watch out for these seem- 
ingly little things. Emphasize how it pays them to help 
get the right ideas before the public. You can point 
out to them that wrong ideas will rule until new ones 
are put into people’s heads to drive them out. And with 
wrong ideas in a community the gas company does not 
reach its full volume of possible business. This should 


make the relation of wrong ideas to the interests of the 
employees apparent to them. 

Teach them to clip the things they see about gas and 
gas companies, giving the name and date of the paper. 
They may not realize the full possibilities of an innocent- 
looking item. But one who is continually striving to 
build up good-will may find an important suggestion. 
And the sooner such wrong ideas are spotted and, if 
necessary, some definite steps to correct them are taken, 
the better it is for the gas industry in general. 
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Creating the Desire 


What Are You Doing to Build a Permanent Market? 


By FRANK L. McCORMICK 


How many times have you heard it said that, “Ii 
you would lay plans for the future, review the past”? 

It is so true of the gas appliance industry that 
from the domestic end of it alone some very interest- 
ing facts can be dug up and analyzed. 

To briefly summarize the growth of domestic ap- 
pliances from their original types to the present day, 
a close examination of the history that has been writ- 
ten fails to show the same 


thought before we begin to take up the subject of 
constructive criticism. 

We have had given to the domestic gas-appliance 
industry three different types of combustion. The 
luminous flame, the bunsen burner and the bunsen- 
radiant flame. ‘The matter of premix surface com- 
bustion is not entirely placed in the domestic gas- 
appliance industry classification, as there is yet to be 

brought out gas ranges 





relative progress that al- 


and other forms of domes- 





most any other industry, 
when paralleled, gives. 

There are a number of 
reasons why this is the 
fact, but in order that we 
can follow out the line of 
thought of creating the 
desire, it 1s necessary that 
we continue in thought on 
the factors directly con- 
cerned with: such a sub- 
ject. 

In the last analysis, the 
growth of the domestic 
gas-appliance industry 
has been entirely gov- 
erned by the actions of 
the gas industry itself 

There is nothing in its 
history that will show 
where the initiative of cre- 
ating the desire originated 
from the gas-appliance in- 
dustry. ‘This is a radical 


merited. 








It is a severe arraignment of 
the gas industry and the gas ap- 
pliance industry that Mr. McCor- 
mick makes in this article. 
reader will have to judge for him- 


self as to whether the criticism is 


This is the second of a series 
that Mr. McCormick is writing 
for the “Journal.”—Editor. 


ll tic appliances having at- 
mospheric surface com- 
bustion types of flame. 

Having the given types 
of combustion handed to 
the domestic gas-appli- 
ance industry, the next 
group class of develop- 
ment has been practically 
confined to three distinct 
classes of physical con- 
struction, generally 
grouped under ranges, 
lighting and heating. 

There have been certain 
improvements made to 
diversify the types of 
equipment that come un- 
der these classes that can 
honestly be said to be 
business-stimulating ef - 
forts rather than initiative 
planning for creating the 
desire. 


The 














statement but when you 
dig below the surface you 
will find that apparent need from existing conditions 
developed through the building up of the gas indus- 
try caused the domestic gas-appliance industry to 
make such limited strides that it has made. 

Take the improvements of flame control and the 
different forms of heat distribution and trace back 
how these sprang into being. It will surprise you to 
know the facts. 

There seems to be a well-defined lacking of initia- 
tive on the part of the domestic gas-appliance indus- 
try to keep up to the rapid-growth demands of civ- 
ilization. 


Make Your Own Comparison 


Taking our brother fuel, electricity, study out the 
domestic-appliance history of that industry, and make 
the comparisons with our own domestic gas-appli- 
ance history and you will find that in making a classi- 
fication of growth and originality the electric indus- 
try is head and shoulders over the gas-appliance in- 
dustry. 

Let us go a step or two further in this line of 





The reason for the his- 
tory of the domestic gas- 
appliance industry being compiled as it has been can 
be traced to a number of causes; the dominating one 
of which lies with the gas industry. 

From the day that gas was first used for domestic 
purposes up to the present time, the domestic-appli- 
ance industry has been looked upon by the gas in- 
dustry as a side issue to the main, and not as being 
equally important as the gas industry itself. 

Inherent practice, it is well held, is often the rea- 
son for a continuation of a condition whether or not 
such a condition is recognized as wrong. 


What the War Brought Forth 


It took the chaos caused by the war to show the 
actual condition of relationship existing between the 
domestic-appliance manufacturer and the gas indus- 
try. There is so much of it still fresh in the minds of 
both industries that it is not necessary to give a de- 
tailed analysis of this condition in these pages. 

Both industries collectively face the routing out of 
the conditions that have been in existence since both 
industries began and the building up the respective 
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responsibility for the proper growth of the domestic 
gas-appliance industry to the point where it is in 
keeping with the progress of the rest of the world. 

Only the gasman’s problem as directly affecting 
the domestic gas-appliance industry properly belongs 
in this article of creating the desire. 

The domestic gas-appliance industry has it within 
its power to stand in its own industry and through 
co-operation and not compliance as heretofore carve 
out from its own ability and power the steps that 
should be taken to bring the industry to the proper 
rank and place in the domestic-appliance world. 

This history of the loss of lighting by gas is a 
good study, for it can be construed as being one of 
the straws that shows the way the wind is blowing. 

Without going into a long story about the gas- 
lighting tragedy, it can readily be recalled that the 
usual statement is made by the gas industry when 
this subject is up for discussion that gas lost out 
owing to the fact that electricity was morc adaptable, 
etc., as a fuel for the purposes of lighting, as it de- 
veloped commercially. 

Take any statement made as to why gas lighting 
passed out as a national form of fuel use and then 
after listening carefully to the reasons given think of 
this: 


The Real Reason 


Gas lighting lost out for the same reason that do- 
mestic gas appliances are going to lose out: the creating 
of the desire was not considered of sufficient importance 
to be given the proper support of the gas industry o1 
properly accomplished by the combined efforts of the 
equipment manufacturers and the gas industry. 

-Let us look back ten years in the domestic gas- 
appliance industry and the same length of time in the 
electric industry. 

What we see is not something for the gas-appliance 
industry to go off by itself and crow about. 

This real reason for progress of the electric in- 
dustry can be readily put into words. They have 
mastered the creating of the desire on the part of the 
public. 

The co-operation between the electric-appliance 
industry and the electric companies is just the re- 
verse of the relations between the gas-appliance in- 
dustry and the gas industry. 


The Right Kind of Co-operation 


The electric-appliance industry creates the desire 
and follows out the desire created to the home of the 
buying public. The electric companies back of them 
furnish the fuel used and support their appliance in- 
dustry in full recognition of the growth that such a 
policy insures. 





The domestic gas-appliance industry has to prac- 
tically spend its efforts in creating the desire with 
the gas industry instead of with the buying public. 

Just this difference in policy reflects directly the 
difference in the growth of the two appliance in- 
dustries. 

It is only too well known that some day soon the 
electric industry is going to do nation wide what they 
are doing in some parts of the country, and that is, 
bring down the domestic fuel rate to a near point of 
flat competition with gas, and if you are familiar with 
the gas-appliance industry record of what has oc- 
curred in that part of the country you know that the 
gas-appliance industry has been practically shut off 
in favor of electric appliances. 

Electricity can never be considered a better fuel 
than gas for use in many domestic appliances. but the 
domestic gas appliance industry does not seem to be- 
lieve it worth while to get out among the public in a 
big way collectively and convince the public of this. 

The gas industry and the domestic gas-appliance 
industry all over the United States will tell you that 
electricity has many strides yet to go before it can 
ever hurt the gas industry and yet, at this moment— 
considering the question as a whole—it ‘is starting to 
slip in not recognizing our position and taking some 
material steps to provide for future growth and ex- 
pansion. 

Let us be honest with the electric industry compe- 
tition and consider that with the initiative shown by 
them in their past performances and the giants that 
have grown up in both electric companies and elec- 
tric-appliance companies that they are very liable to 
be successful in overcoming the handicap of having 
to convert into steam before fuel instead of having 
but the one step into fuel that the gas industry has. 

The efforts towards hydro-dynamic development 
furnishes some real food for thought, especially when 
such projects as Muscle Shoals is given consid 
eration. 

The encouraging of initiative in the appliance end 
of the gas industry is badly needed and a broad view 
towards the developing of new devices as well. 

Run over all the appliances needed in a home and 
ask yourself why gas is not used in greater number 
than electricity ; also, why is it that the public has not 
the desire created on gas appliances that it has on 
electric appliances? 

It is going to require the expenditure of great sums 
of money to put the gas industry in all its branches 
on the same national footing that the electric indus- 
try to-day occupies and the getting together of these 
large sums is only going to be possible by putting big 
business ideas into the gas industry and the gas- 
appliance industry that have made possible the 
growth of our brother industry, electricity. 
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By WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


The value of an article to the consumer is its built- 
in quality, plus its worth in utilization, not the price 
put upon it. 

The selling price of an article is largely dependent 
upon the economy in manufacture and distribution 
and the merchandising ability of the retailer. 

Selling prices of merchandise should be arrived at 
on the basis of a careful selection of stock and built 
up or. down from the invoice cost, with the idea of 
securing a quick turn-over and a small margin oi 
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The Retailer Does Not Absorb the Higher Cost 








proht, and not priced at “what the people will pay.” 

A bargain or cut price means very little in the mind 
of the public to-day. Having passed from 35-cent 
to. 7-cent sugar within a pericd of twenty-four 
months, the public, in encountering a “sacrifice” or 
special sale of-an article for which they may have 
use, is very apt to subject it to an acid test before 
buying or “pass it up” entirely, knowing that some- 
where the traffic has been tampered with. 

When Is a Bargain? 

When is a bargain? is the paramount question in 
the consumer's mind to-day. He has been so be- 
fogged with “best bargains” and promises of pretty 
premiums and by superlative statements regarding 
price reductions that he will not take any chances, 
and is rapidly coming to the realization that his trans 
actions are most profitable: when confined to those 
dealers whose prices are based on the built-in quality 
of the article and more nearly approach a “‘present- 
day” market price. 

The retailer who prices his merchandise in this wav 
realizes that his profit must come from intelligent 
purchases, the emplovment of honest advertising and 
sales methods and a quick turnover of stock. 

The public may be, quoting from a recent advertise- 
ment, “65 per cent illiterate.” yet when it comes ta 


buying it is rapidly coming to the understanding that 
if something is to be “taken out” of an article of 
merchandise, prices cut or premiums given, some- 
thing must have been “put into it” in the beginning 
and that the original price was not a fair one. 

Selling price should be established by the cost of 
production and distribution. When special sales are 
featured the public should be informed of the factors 
entering into the “sale” that permit the special offer- 
ing, without comparative prices. 

If distribution has become more economical due to 
production refinements, procurement of raw materials 
or through publicity the facts should be presented to 
the prospective customer in a frank, honest state- 
ment, “due to the fact that we have been able to pur- 
chase direct from the manufacturer 500 circulating 
water heaters, we are able to make a saving in distri- 
bution cost which will enable us to offer the well- 
known water heater with full twenty-five feet 
of copper coil at $25.” 

In making a statement of facts in this way the 
prospective customer appreciates that such factors as 





Quantity Purchasing Permits Lower Pricing 


quantity purchases permits a lower pricing than 
where the buving is done piecemeat. 

The public in purchasing other commodities of 
everyday use understand that if instead of purchas- 
ing on the unit basis, we will say, one loaf of bread 
at 10 cents, they will purchase three that they may 
be had for 81/3 cents each. They also realize that 
the thing that makes this possible is the reduction in 
cost of distribution. 

The retailer does not absorb the higher cost of dis- 
tribution but passes it on to the consumer, and the 

consumer understands this in large degree, and ap- 
preciates the fact that it is “up to him” to take distri- 
bution into account and do what he can to make it 
more efficient and less costly to him. To prove that 
this is not theory, witness the system of chain and 
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department store selling, the one-cent sales of the 
chain drug stores, the selling of cigarettes by the car- 
ton, the cash and carry system, the one-cent delivery 
and other plans in vogue in all cities to lower the cost 
of distribution and encourage quantity and discour- 
age unit purchases. 


Applying the Rule to the Gas Industry 


Now while we do not mean to imply that the dealer 
in gas appliances may sell half a dozen water heaters 
‘to the individual customer, he may sell many more 
to “operators or building contractors,” and he may 
sell two ranges to the home owner, one for the laun- 
dry and one for the kitchen, in cases of new homes, 
or he may sell two or three portable space heaters. 

The retailer who finds that he has overpurchased 
will lay plans to reduce his inventory by reduced 
prices and will in turn take into account his book 
losses. For example. he may find near the end of the 
heating season that his inventory contains twenty- 
five heaters, which are rightly priced at $10 but which 
he has decided to dispose of at $6, which is less than 
cost, and leaves a direct loss to be charged off, and 
which he is willing to take in order to have more 
room for other stocks. This, after all, may prove less 
expensive than the carry-over of stock, considered 
from all angles. An analysis may show that if car- 
ried over and sold the following season at the orig- 
inal price, there would be no profit, it being borne in 
mind that all stocks tied up carry interest, rental, de- 
preciation and other fixed charges. 

However, contending that it was decided to adver- 
tise and move these heaters, the advertising should 
not scream of the losses, but should state frankly that 
“exceptional values” were being offered in order to 
make room for new stocks on account of discontinued 
lines. 

In planning special drives, exercise great care in 
preparing your publicity. Don’t for one instant per- 
mit your thoughts to dwell on the “Barnum theory.” 
It is much wiser to apply the golden rule and so much 
more satisfactory. 

In merchandising it’s the right come-back that vou 
want. You are not a patent-medicine faker; a “one- 
timer” means little to you. What you want is a 
clientele of continuous buyers and boosters, and for 
that reason it behooves you to follow only the best 
practice in merchandising. 


Little Selling Helps for the Gasman 

Have a display box built for the advertising folders 
and pamphlets furnished by the different manufac- 
turers. A box or cabinet built along the lines illus- 
trated here is very convenient. This cabinet is built 
with partitions of such depth and width to conven- 
iently carry the standard 6%4x3%-in. folder, with an 
added larger division for odd-sized folders and book- 
lets. As illustrated, there is provided a loose back 
held in position and constantly pressed forward bv a 
spring. This back keeps the folders and booklets dis- 
played prominently in the front of the cabinet at 
all times. The lid of this cabinet is so constructed 
that there remains an opening at the front about one- 
half inch in width, to permit the folders to be freelv 
drawn from their place in the cabinet by those inter- 
ested. Advertising literature costs you money, and 





you should use it to the best advantage pussible. 





When you use store or window cards use them to 
the best advantage; be sure they are displayed right. 
One way to do this is to use a card holder such as 
illustrated here. while another way is by the use of 
an easel such as the one shown in the sketch. Both 
these display accessories may be made in your own 
shop or by any carpenter. 


A United States weather map posted in your win- 
dows daily will attract attention. 


Eternal variety is a big success in merchandising. 
Change your store and window displays often, change 
your stock around. Don’t hide your merchandise. 
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Remember, folks often pay out their good money for 
things they “did not know you sold,” because they 
“happened to see it’—properly displayed. 


The dealer who has schooled his organization to 
sell service is bound to establish prestige. Build up 
good-will. 


In using the telephone, be courteous. Decent treat- 
ment is due everyone, no matter what their financial 
standing. 


Cheerful courtesy is a habit. An honest desire to 
please is an asset to the person who wishes to ad- 
vance himself and the interests of the company which 
employs him. 





The Old-Timer Talks 


“We hear a lot about intensive efforts that are go- 
ing to be undertaken to stimulate the use of gas, in 
the home and in industry. We have heard this same 
kind of talk before, along about the time of the per- 
fection of the kinetic burner and when domestic 
science was an innovation, in public schools,” said the 
old-timer. 
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“Supplying the needs and wants of both the home 
and industrial fields should give the gasman enough 
to do to keep him pretty well occupied (if that is 
really what he wants) and in turn such occupation, 
and the personal contact that will naturally have to be 
set up between the home and industrial fields and the 
gasman will call for his every ounce of initiative and 
native resourcefulness (if he be endowed with such) 
as to bring about developments in appliances for use 
in these fields that are not even dreamed of to-day. 

“Supplying needs and wants is hardly enough in 
themselves, as that does not expand markets. The 
work of the gasman is to develop new needs and 
wants, he must have vision and be of an inventive 
turn of mind. If, upon entering a home or an indus- 
trial establishment, everything seems to be ‘settin’ 
pretty,’ it’s up to him to disturb the slumbers, break 
the bubble, nose around until he can find a more effi- 
cient way, create a demand. 

“The home field and the industrial field both hold 
many opportunities for the man who can create new 





The Home Field 


uses for gas or who will further develop present uses 
and equipment. This is obvious to every thinking 
man in the industry. Yet as we view the present 
status of gas it seems that the whole need is for men 
with ‘creative minds’ to get on the job—dreamers 
who can dream and do. 

“Turning our attention to one field at a time, for 
the present at least, let us concentrate on the home 
field (for, after all, what is not subservient to the 
home?), with the intention of bringing added com- 
forts, pleasures and efficiencies into this field and 
making the home a happier, brighter and more health- 
ful place to live in. 

“Let us take a little journey:into this field in order 
to ascertain if ‘ts development wil! give us bigger 
markets for both our commodity and appliances. Re- 
member, that’s what we are after. 

“The first move, then, is to work up a questionnaire 
for use in our route making, so let us proceed by 
asking: 

“1. What about the future of gas in the home? Is 
there room for development? 

“2. Did you, Mr. Gasman, ever give this field the 
real consideration due it? How? 


“3. What have you done to instill the value of gas 
as an economic factor in connection with home man- 


agement in the mind of the student—the future home 
manager? 

“t Have you installed a domestic-science outfit in 
the schools in your town? If you have, then what 


— 


Supplying Charts for School Selling 


did you do to further the interest in gas and gas ap- 
pliances, in connection with school work? 

“5. What will these domestic-science departments 
do toward making better home managers? Do you 
know? 

“6. Will they send to the home women with a re- 
mote, academic training or a potential home manager 
with a broad understanding of gas and its relation to 
home economics? 

“Y. What real interest have you taken in molding 
the minds of these potential customers towards a 
complete understanding of the value of your commod- 
ity and service? 

“8. What co-operation have you given these insti- 
tutions, and their instructors? 

“9. Do you know that any thought is given to prop- 
er and efficient utilization of gas? or is your knowl- 
edge confined to ‘you know they use it’? 
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Schools Produce Future Home Thoughts 


“10. Do you realize that if you have neglected to 
do your part to educate the future generation that 
you have been very near-sighted? 

“With few exceptions, the answers to the above 
ten questions would be something like this (now be 
honest with yourselves, fellows) : 

“*The (naming schools) have domestic-science de- 
partments. We furnished them — student 
stoves, a full cabinet range and a water heater and, 
from all reports, everything is satisfactory.’ 

“Now is it any wonder that we have need—urgent 
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need—for some dreamers in the industry—some men 


with vision? Is it not so, that as merchandisers we 
are first-class engineers and lawyers, and that when 
we get into this merchandising business that we will 
have to get in as merchandisers or do without the 
business and trust to necessity to create new markets 
for our products and for the invention of more appli- 
ances and better appliances? 

“Now let’s take our ten questions to a professional 
merchandiser and set down his answers. Do you not 
believe they would be something hike this: 

“1. Yes, we believe there is always room and need 
for development 

“2. Yes, we have given the home field careful con- 
sideration. It is the big field as we see it and, while 
we have developed it in every way possible, have de- 
veloped a number of new uses for gas appliances and, 
in co-operation with the manufacturers, there has 
been a number of mechanical refinements made. A 
great deal of progress has been made in refining ex- 
isting methods. We feel that as yet we merely have 
scratched the surface. There is hardly a week but 
what some of our salespeople make suggestions that 
we deem worthy of passing on to the manufacturer's 
engineers for consideration Some of the suggestions 
received have been adopted by the manufacturers. 

' “3. We are conducting a. beginners’ and an ad- 
vanced class in the proper utilization of gas, in con- 





nection with the regular domestic science and home 
economics work of our store. We maintain in con- 
nection with our housefurnishing department a dem- 
onstrator and assistants whose duty it is to demon- 
strate in the store, in the home of our customers, and 
in schools wher requested. 

“4. Yes, we have been very successful in securing 
the installations of several schools and institutions. 
We supply booklets free to all mterested in home 
economics. This distribution includes an ample sup- 
ply for use by pupils and instructors in schools. We 
provide all institutions with charts on request, show- 
ing the proper regulation of appliances, as well as 
other data. 

“5. We have had our demonstrators make careful 
investigations of the domestic-science departments in 
schools and their methods of instruction, and have 
co-operated with the instructors in every way 
possible. 

“6, 7, 8,9, 10. We believe the above answers cover 
these questions. We simply desire to add that we 
realize that if we make the proper start and show in- 
terest in the students, the future home managers, that 
we need have no fear of the future development of 
our business. 

“Now, gasmen,” said the old-timer, “doesn’t that 
sound reasonable to you? Why not start our educa- 
tion in the beginning ?” 





Sellmg Windows That Are Quickly Trimmed 


A Half-Dozen Suggestions That Are Good 


Illustrating with Disc Record 
If you have been remarkably successful in install- 
ing a large number of any kind of appliances—heater, 
etc —in your city, show one or more talking machine 
records of “Home, Sweet Home.” Have with a sign: 
Have You Heard This Record? 


— we have installed 
Come 


of these 
in and we'll 


Since 





in ——— homes. 
show you why. 





Making the World Brighter 


Get a globe (world) such as is used in geography 
class rooms. ‘Put some glue on each corner of a 
sheet of tinfoil Paste this tinfoil over a portion of 
the surface of the globe The accompanying sign: 


Makes the World Brighter 


No worrying about hot water for the laundry, 
dish washing, the bath and shaving. Come in 
and see this heater work. 


Adapting an Old Nursery Rhyme 


Fasten an opened paper of needles and an unrolled 
paper of pins to the cardboard on which vou are go- 
ing to make this sign: 


“Needles and pins; needles and pins; 
When a girl ‘marries her trouble begins. 
Put not if she starts cooking on a range like 
this.” 





Sell Heaters as Well as Irons 


In connection with a display of irons show a water 
heater. Make a sign reading: 


Het Baths Iron Out Wrinkled Nerves 


You can have hot water whenever you want it 
with this heater—always ready. Come in and 
see it work. 


Dream Books and Gas Ironers 


Put into the window, in connection with a display 
of gas ironers, a dream book such as can be purchased 
at almost any book store for about ten cents. Make 
a sign reading: 


What a Woman Dreams of— 


A gas ironer like this. Come in and find the 
meaning in terms of saving. 


Tying Up with Health Movements 


When any sort of a health movement is under way 
in your city, or the school pupils are giving a playlet 
urging health measures tie up vour display windows 
with it. In connection with a display of labor-saving 
devices put half a dozen medicine cabinets into the 
window. Have with them a sign that reads: 


‘Better than Half a Dozen Medicine 
Cabinets 


These appliances relieve women of the hard 
work—and save their health. 
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As the Journal Views It 











Business Getting Better 

“January and February represented the two biggest 
months in the history of the company in the merchan- 
dising of gas appliances,” wrcte an operator the other 
day. He added that indications were that this would 
be by far the biggest year the company has ever ex- 
perienced. 

Here is a statement not based on wishes or theory but 
on actual results, and it should be a most encouraging 
one to those who feel that this year is going to end most 
disastrously, or to those who feel that it is not worth the 
effort to attempt to develop business. 

True enough, the company that is referred to is not a 
large one, but it is one that was hard hit when the slump 
came along. But, on the other hand, it is managed by 
men who are alert and who believe that business will 
come to those who go after it. That is the right idea. 
This is going to be a good vear from a sales standpoint 
for those who are willing to work to get the name on 
the dotted line. 

We believe that the salesman or manager who is thor- 
oughly interested in his work will find much in this issue 
of the AMertcaNn Gas JourNAL that will encourage him 
to make the effort that will put him over the top. These 
are constructive ideas that the various contributors ad- 
vance and if applied they are bound to produce. It is 
possible for this magazine to gather the finest ideas in 
the world on the subject of our industry but it is not pos- 
sible for us to put those ideas into practice in your 
plant. That is for youto do. But if you wil! co-operate 
with us in trying out the plans we know that you will be 
repaid. Again, that remains with you. 

Were we to state that the success of the gas industry 
depends on your actions you would say that we were 
exaggerating but it is true, nevertheless. If each man 
in the industry will put forth his best then the success 
of the work is assured. That means that it is necessary 
for you to do your part as well as the next fellow. 

In this connection we would like to refer once again 
to the American Gas Association. The various commit- 
tees that have been formed to carry on the work of the 
year are bringing out some mighty fine ideas and 
thoughts. Every man who is connected with the com- 
mittee work is giving his best, but it is going to be so 
much wasted effort unless co-operation is extended. 
Do your share to increase the prosperity of the indus- 
try. It will repay you. 





A Severe Arraignment 
The article by Frank L. McCormick which is pub- 
lished in this issue is going to furnish much food for 
thought for those who have charge of the merchandis- 


Mr. McCormick is severe in his 
arraignment of the industry, but back of his charges are 
many years of actual experience in this field, and his 
statements can be absolutely relied upon. 

We do not altogether agree with this writer in his 
statement that gasmen are not following through in 
their efforts to develop our industry. Perhaps this was 
true a few years ago, but it is our experience that there 
is a new feeling in the industry and great consideration 
is given to this subject of merchandising. 

But there is a basis for the remarks of Mr. McCor- 
mick, as every fair-minded merchandiser will admit, and 
it is to eliminate this and to stir all of us into action that 
the writer has striven. We hope that our readers wil! 
express some opinion regarding the article which, to us, 
represents some splendidly constructive thought. 


ing of gas appliances. 





Advertising Agency Out of Place 


At-a recent meeting of the managing committee of 
the advertising and publicity section of the American 
Gas Association there was discussed, we understand, the 
possible turning over to an advertising agency of cer- 
tain of the work that rightfully belongs to the associa- 
tion. The plan called for close co-operation but it 
meant that much of the actual detail would he done 
away from national headquarters. In our opinion, this 
would be a mistake, and we would like to go on record 
as being opposed to any such move. We do not think 
that an advertising agency should be brought into this 
question in any way. We hope that this step is not 
taken. 





Window Displays Important 

It will be noticed that several articles in this issue dis- 
cuss the value of proper window displays, and it appears 
to us that this is extremely timely, for with warmer 
weather there is a distinct inclination on the part of the 
casual wanderer to stop and study the windows he passes. 
If a window has been attractively dressed and is well 
lighted and tells its story plainly, then an impression is 
bound to be created that will have a beneficial effect. 

The ideas that are advanced in the articles published 
this week are all practical in every sense of the word, 
and can be applied by any company. Of course, it may 
be necessary to make some modifications in order to 
utilize the space available to the best advantage, but the 
ideas can be used, just the same, and they will create 
much favorable comment ; of that we are sure. 

One large company in our field spends several thou 
sand dollars each year, we are told. on window displays 
and finds that it pays, because it produces not only in- 
quiries but also orders. It will pay in the same propor- 
tion for the smaller company to devote time and atten- 
tion to this important feature of advertising and selling 
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Automatic Water Heaters Provide Big 
Gas Market 


Here Are Some Truly Amazing Facts 
By A. P. POST 


Statistics obtained from staff headquarters of the 
American Gas Association show there are approxi- 
mately nine million consumers of manufactured gas 


in the United States. On an average, these consumers 
used 35,600 cu. ft. each for the year 1920. That figure 
includes gas used for all purposes, domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial. It means that a trifle less than 
3,000 cu. ft. per month is used on the average by the 
9,000,000 meters in use. 


installing the automatics. It was found that the con- 
sumption, as recorded by these 200 meters, increased 
on the average between three and four thousand cubic 
feet per month. Apply that figure to the meters 
which to-day record consumption of manufactured 
gas, but to which no gas water heaters of any kind are 
connected. Assume, for the sake of easy calculation, 
there are 7,500,000 of them; that number multiplied 

by 3,000 would yield a 








Other figures obtained 
from the same _ source. 
show that 1,500,000 gas 
water heaters of all kinds 
—that means instantane- 
ous, automatic instantane- 
ous, storage instantane- 
ous, bathroom and circu- 
lating, or so-called tank 
heaters—have been pro- 
duced by manufacturers 
and delivered for resale to 
dealers, gas companies or 
independent merchants. 
Less than 18 per cent of 
gas consumers in the 
United States are 
equipped to heat water 
with gas apparatus of 
these approved types. It 
is almost incredible that, 
given 100 consumers, by 
and large. but thirteen of 
them have been sold ap 


Editor. 





At the recent convention of the 
Illinois Gas Association this paper 
was presented, which will sur- 
prise the reader, for it contains 
facts that cannot be gainsaid. We 
strongly recommend it to you.— 


consumption of 22,500,- 
000,000 cu. ft. per month; 
multiplied by twelve, the 
product would be 270,- 
000,000,000 cu. ft. per 
year. Is there here a field 
challenging the activity 
and ambition of every 
man on the payroll of a 
gas company in this 
country? 


Not Near Point of 
Saturation 


Members of any indus- 
try contemplate the en- 
deavor to reach the satu- 
ration point of their prod- 
uct with great timidity. 
Yet they have before 
them the accomplishment 
of one outstanding indus- 
try, which has been point- 

















pliances especially de- 





ed out, discussed and gen- 





signed to furnish hot wa- 
ter service with the fuel of 
our manufacture. There is here such a large gap he- 
tween theoretical saturation and actual sales per- 
formance on our part that the potential opportunity 
for important exploitation of a gas-consuming device 
becomes immediately and startlingly apparent. If we 
gasmen could realize what effect it would have upon 
our business—if that gap were to be close1—it is cer- 
tain that every possible effort would be started and 
continued until the field were covered many times 
beyond what it is at present. 

It is not difficult to understand this opportunity if 
it be recalled what effect the use of automatic water 
heaters have upon consumption in individual homes 
as shown by many surveys, which have been reported 
to this and other associations during the past con- 
ventions. One will suffice. At the convention of the 
American Gas Association held in Chicago last No- 
vember, a representative of a gas situation in the 
East reported that the accounts of 200 consumers 
selected at random were studied for the purpose of 
obtaining the average consumption before and after 
the installation of automatic heaters. No regard was 


paid to the method used for heating water prior tc 





erally admitted for vears. 
That one is the manufac- 
ture of sewing machines. It has been reported for 
years past that the point of saturation was reached in 
the sale of sewing machines in the year 1885, at which 
time figures showed one machine had been manufac- 
tured and sold for every household in the United 
States. Who will say in the face of this that it can- 
not be done or, having been done, the industry has 
passed into a decadence? 

Our friends in the competing industry have made 
enviable progress in the distribution of electric wash- - 
ing machines during the past seven or eight years: 
They are beginning now to break through seriously 
with electric dish- washing machines. They are ap- 
proaching their tasks with every confidence and be- 
lieve that the field but awaits their importunity, and 
that when their representatives call at the consumer's 
door but little more needs to be done than agree upon 
the terms of the sales transactions. Whatever else 
may be said in admiration or criticism of the electric 
appliance salesman, it must be admitted he has assur- 
ance. So far as the two devices named are concerned, 
clothes-washing and dish-washing machines, they are 
not worth their junk value unless supplied with hot 
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water. These machines are without question imple- 
ments of household efficiency, but their convenience 
as such is seriously impaired if their user must lose 
some of the time waiting for hot water that it is 
claimed these machines save over hand operations. 
Nor is it consistent that we permit, without a strug- 
gle, the continuance of sales in great volume of these 
machines, when the very element which makes their 
sale possible is supplied by antiquated, time-consum- 
ing, labor-compelling means, instead of by the ma- 
chines we as an industry have developed and know 
to be as essential in their automatic convenience as 
the power-driven machines themselves. Another 
thing: the washing machine is a very necessary de- 
vice for two or three hours one day a week; dish- 
washing machines four or five minutes three times a 
day; but the automatic gas water heater is used off 
and on throughout the fourteen or sixteen waking 
hours of every day. Now that gasmen have resumed 
energetic commercial endeavor, it is not likely that 
they will attack this domestic field, excepting with 
tactics militant and incessant. Let this one battle 
ground, the field for automatic gas hot water service, 
once seriously sink into the gasman’s consciousness 
and it may be safely predicted he will fight it through 
to a finish. And remember, his weapon is to be the 
automatic gas water heater. 

Throughout this brief recital of thoughts it has 
doubtless been observed that no plea is advanced for 
the exploitation of tank water heaters. Gasmen 
should view the tank water heater, and doubtless 
most of them do, in the same light as they look upon 
the hot plate for cooking. Even fifteen or twenty 
years ago, they endeavored to serve the public with 
the best type of cooking appliance then known, the 
square range. To-day no inquiring customer is di- 
rected to a display of hot plates when a cooking de- 
vice is sought. Instead of that, the alert gasman 
leads his prospect first to his line of cabinet ranges. 
perhaps the full enameled line, or even the one with 
oven controls or timing devices. Before he yields to 
the wishes of a customer who wishes to purchase a 
hot plate, the real gasman will exhaust every argu 
ment that he knows to induce the purchase of some- 
thing better. And it must be admitted that in con- 
junction with the portable oven a tolerably good meal 
can be prepared on a hot plate. The point is, that the 
work can be done better bv using a device scien- 
tifically designed, sizable in its proportions con- 
venient as to height, and permanent in its construc- 
tion, and as an important incident, is an object not 
displeasing to the eye. The gasman will sell a hot 
plate only when he must. Therefore, he should sel! 
a tank water heater only when he must. 


“A Bath a Day” 


The great mavement started some time ago, and 
having as its chief exponent the Trade Extension PBu- 
reau of the National Plumbers Association, has been 
given that excellent slogan, “A bath a day.” Every 
manufacturer who produces auxiliaries in connection 
with a bathtub has taken up that slogan, adopted it 
in conversation, included it in advertising matter, and 
is working in enthusiastic co-operation with its au- 
thors. From the manufacturers of wash cloths to 
those who make soap, toilet water, bathroom fix- 
tures, and so on, there are hundreds, yes, thousands, 





of manufacturers who are working in the effort to 
capitalize on the slogan, “A bath a day.’ Can the 
gas companies of this country tie in with any move- 
ment more tiniely and one more surely designed for 
their benefit than this one? It is said that America 
is the bathing nation of the world and that 95 per cent 
of the bathtubs in existence are in use in this country. 
A few years ago Dr. Thomas, dean of the seminary at 
Bryn Mawr, in Pennsylvania, addressed the girl stu- 
dents there on this subject of bathing, and she 
brought her address to a finale with this culminating 
admonition: “In this matter of bathing, ladies, you 
must take one bath a month for sanitary reasons; one 
bath a week is a necessity to health itself but, for 
self-respect, one bath a day.” So you see, quite apart 
from commercial considerations, another element in- 
jects itself, and even the influence of schools of learn. 
ing are at this minute playing into the hands and 
wishes and market of the gasman. Roughly speak- 
ing, but one meter is in operation to each five of pop- 
ulation. It may perhaps, be far fetched to imagine 
45,000,000 human beings on our mains indulging in 
one bath a day, but it is a glorious contemplation. 
Think of furnishing manufactured gas to supply suffi- 
cient automatic water heaters needed to heat water 
for 45,000,000 baths. 

Reasons innumerable can be set forth why this field 
for sales of gas should appeal to every man in the 
business. It is not necessary to dwell upon such 
factors as the cost of mains and services already un- 
derground with meters attached to them, and thus 
obviating any substantial additional investment by 
the companies. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the ideal involving that soul-satisfying matter of 
offering an up-to-date service to the public and con- 
tributing our practical bit to the advance of modern 
civilization. Details by the score occur to many of us, 
immediately upon turning our thoughts to this mat- 
ter of automatic gas hot water service. It may be 
quite enough for many of you, who are members of 
the commercial section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, to know that your managing committee at a 
meeting held in Boston early last month gave serious 
study to this question. There had been correspond- 
ence concerning it. There was, at that time, much 
discussion upon it and, out of it all, a strong senti- 


ment developed which was expressed in the following 
words: 

“The managing committee of the commercial sec- 
tion of this association, in view of the necessity on 
the part of the member companies of increasing gas 
sales, and realizing that an increase of gas consump- 
tion by present consumers is more desirable than sales 
secured from new consumers which entail additional 
capital expenditures, is convinced that the largest un- 
sold market in the domestic field is that on ‘gas hot 
water.’ 

“To procure this business, the committee deems it 
essential that gas water heating be presented in its 
most attractive form and therefore that the sale of 
automatic heaters, giving hot water service commen- 
surate with the highest standard of household appli- 
ances, should receive from this time on a continuous 
and major effort by the member companies. 

“The managing committee, realizing that, although 
approximately 9,000,000 meters are in use, but 1,500,- 
000 water heaters (tank and automatic) have been 
sold, deems this subject of highest importance to the 
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industry. To procure for it the most widespread at- 
tention and greatest emprasis and-to make this an 
outstanding action of the commercial section during 
the current year, the executive board is asked to give 
it its endorsement, so that it may at once be brought 
strongly before the member companies of the asso- 
ciation.” 

At the meeting held last month in New York, the 
sentiment of the commercial section as just expressed 
was presented for approval to the executive board. 
After a full discussion and by motion formally made 
and carried, the effort of the commercial section to 
spread this idea of water heating as the greatest un- 
sold domestic field for gas, was given the official 
support of the executives there in session. Thought- 
ful and thorough, as always, the board, in sanctioning 


this movement, added the very practical and desir- 
able caution that water heaters equipped with burn- 
ers that used large quantities of gas within very short 
periods, be installed only after due engineering con- 
sideration had been given to main conditions, distri- 
bution capacity, gas pressure and kindred auxiliary 
matters. 

“Cook with gas,” as a gasman’s slogan, has been 
gloriously successful, as witness the installation of 
almost 7,000,000 gas cooking devices among con- 
sumers of manufactured gas. Our task is to distrib- 
ute throughout this country 5,500,000 automatic wa- 
ter heaters before we have served the public in this 
respect, as well as we have in the other. Until that 
is accomplished, let no gasman think he has done all 
that can be done for his company and for the industry. 


, 





Have Women Quit 


Reading Your Ads? 


What Other Lines of Business Have Learned Through Close Study 
By H. D. KEMPERTON 


“Women did not hesitate to tell me frankly that 
sales had been advertised to such an extent that they 
no longer paid any attention to them.” 

This is what a selling expert for a large Middle 
West wholesale house found out by taking a week 
off and talking with the people who buy—and people 
who did not know what his business was. Inasmuch 
as his house—one of the largest in the country—sells 
practically everything for wearing and for home use, 
except foodstuffs, this is significant. For women do 
the greater part of the advertisement reading and 
buying for the home. 

Had you noticed it in your own community or in 
your own home? Most of the womenfolk whom the 
writer knows have failed to show their customary 
interest in the “spreads” about sales. And it is not 
because all of them have ceased to buy. Their inter- 
est has been dulled by pages of clamoring type and 
typical close-set reading matter. These advertise- 
ments seemed like a row of “fire sale” and “army 
goods” stores transplanted to the newspapers. There 
was so much shouting of “supervalues” and “unparal- 
leled reductions” that the buying ear became deaf. 

What is the remedy? Shrewd merchandising men 
have already begun to apply it. It is advertising that 
is more inviting to the eye and more restrained in 
tone. One of the large Middle West department 
stores that used to profit by the old-style department 
store advertising has discarded it. The solidly set 
blocks of type about bargains have been discarded. 
An entire new dress of attractive type was secured. 

Less matter is being used even in the whole pages. 
White space is being used to frame each announce- 
ment. 

Adopted Intimate Advertising 


This same store has also adopted the one-column 
style of more or less intimate advertising. Six or 
seven items of: merchandise are featured in a full 
column on the days that the full page is not run. 
These articles are illustrated with cuts not more than 
an inch square. Then there are less than fifty words 


of live, chatty description of each number. Thus you 
can see that it leaves plenty of white space to frame 
the different divisions and catch the eye. 


But this store is only one of many that has adopted 
that style. One of its principal competitors also uses 
it. Samples of advertising, sent into wholesale 
houses, show that its use is spreading. Merchants 
all over the country are interested in it. The service 
department of a Chicago wholesale house sent out an 
announcement that it could help the dealer who 
wanted a new one-column style. Before the close of 
the same week it had received more than 700 requests 
for guidance in this form of advertising. This firm. 
too, sells general merchandise except foodstuffs. 


Another firm gives space in its house organ to 
showing the small-town merchant how to increase the 
drawing power of his advertising. The dealer is told 
how to instruct the printer about setting up his adver- 
tisement so as to give it the necessary white space, 
how to arrange the cuts—in short, how to make it 
attractive to the eye. Diagrams and illustrations 
are included. Of course, this is not a new idea. The 
thing about it is that it is being urged upon the deal- 
ers because it is a matter of more than ordinary im- 
portance right now. 

Your advertising must compete with such care- 
fully prepared displays. If you want the women to 
read your advertising you, too, must have an inviting 
looking layout. This article will not offer any de- 
tailed plan for you to use in getting the attention of 
jaded buyers. It merely relates what is happening 
among other firms who sell things that the people 
wear and use in their homes—relates it at what is 
practically the outset of a wide movement in the di- 
rection of more appealing advertising. 

Of course, advertised goods are playing an impor- 
tant part in the campaigns of those who are getting 
away from sale shouting. The quality of the goods 
and the prestige of the store are put ahead of compar- 
ative prices. That is business building—going after 
the steady customers. 
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Doing Business on a Falling Market 


How to Build Sales in the Face of Depression 
By J. E. BULLARD 


It is doubtful if at any time in the history of the 
United States has there been a business depression like 
the one through which we have been passing. Rarely 
during a business depression do people have as much 
money to spend as they actually have to-day. \ 

This depression followed a period of unheard-of high 
wages, and in spite of the fact that people spent money 
freely they also saved huge sums. Never before has 
this country sold large issues of certificates in small 
sums the way it sold Liberty bonds and War Savings 
and Thrift stamps. Because it was made a matter of 
patriotism to buy, these people bought them. They did 
not buy them to save money; they did not buy them for 
an investment—that is, the rank and file of the people 
did not buy them for this reason. They bought them to 
do their bit, and in many cases it was not until after the 
war was over and hard times came that many people 
fully realized that they had actually been saving money 
and that they had made a real investment. A lot of 
people still have a goodly portion of the money they 
have saved. They are not refusing to buy because they 
have no money. The reports of the savings banks show 
this. There is another reason why they are refusing to 
buy. 

Everybody who is buying, be it the consumer, the 
dealer, the manufacturer or the producer of raw mate- 
rial, is buying from hand to mouth and waiting for 
prices to come down. It matters not whether it is a 
product, a material or a service that is being bought. It 
matters not whether it is a commodity or labor, the fact 
holds. 

On the other hand, everyone who has something to sell 
is waiting for prices to go up. It matters not whether 
he has a commodity, a service or just labor to sell, he 1s 
not so anxious to sell as he is to get the highest possible 
price Many will make objections to this statement, yet 
it must be apparent to all who will just stop and con- 
sider the matter that if this was not true both in regard 
to selling and to buying that business would have to be 
much better than it is to-day. It is not the inability to 
buy and sell that is causing all our troubles. It is the 
deadlock between the buyers and the sellers. 

There are a few concerns in this.country that are 
doing more business this year than they have ever done 
before. At least two manufacturers of safety razors 
are going to sell more razors during 1921 than they have 
ever sold before during a single year. There are manu- 
facturers in other lines who are doing a steadily in- 
creasing business. 


Facing Conditions 


Why is it possible for these manufacturers to do this 
business? The answer is that they recognize the fact 
that we are now doing business on a falling market. 
They look the conditions in their faces and act accord- 
ingly. These manufacturers know that for thirty years 
after the Napoleonic wars there was a period of falling 
prices and that for a similar period after our own Civil 
War prices continued to fall, They know that we must 


now look forward to a period, and an extended period, 





of falling prices; that during a period of falling prices 
sales efforts adjusted to falling prices must be used, that 
economy must be practised, and that there must be no 
accumulation of surplus material. 

The Ford Motor Company has demonstrated what it 
is possible to do to meet present conditions. By merely 
making every dollar in the business produce more this 
company was able to avoid borrowing some eighty-five 
million dollars it seemed at the beginning of the year it 
would have to borrow. 

Though the gas industry is more than a hundred years 
old, it has never before been called upon to face exactly 
the same conditions that it is facing to-day. At the 
time of the Civil War gas was used only for lighting and 
there was practically no competition to meet in this field. 
Gas appliances were not sold to any great extent up to 
the time that prices began to rise following the long pe- 
riod of decline that began with the close of the Civil 
War. In other words, up to the present gas appliances 
have been sold on a rising market. The gas company 
that purchased an overstock one year was likely to find 
that it had made a satisfactory investment, for the 
chances were that it would not be able to replace that 
stock the next year at the same price. 


Hard to Sell Old Stock 


From now on for many years it is going to be differ- 
ent. The company purchasing .an overstock now knows 
that it must take a loss on this stock next year. Accord- 
ingly, it is more careful than it has been in the past about 
making purchases. There is also another phase of this 
matter that must be considered. Unless the appliances 
haye all the latest features it is evident to the. well- 
informed purchaser that the stock is old, and because of 
his fear that he is being charged the prices of a year ago 
he hesitates about buying. This means that it is hard to 
sell old stock which adds a selling cost, and a needless 
selling cost, to the loss that must be taken on the re- 
placement value. 

To-day also the gas business must meet keener compe- 
tition than has ever before existed in all its history. 
When it comes to rates, the relation formerly held be- 
tween gasand electricity hasbeenreversed. The electric 
companies are becoming more and more able to take 
from the gas companies all the profitable business, leav- 
ing only the unprofitable business, which in turn makes 
an increase in gas rates necessary. If this procedure is 
allowed to go on it is apparent that the time will come 
when it will not be possible to sell gas at all. 

Because of this it is necessary to adopt common-sense 
rates—ratcs that will protect the companies against fall- 
ing costs. Every reduction in electric rates, if those 
rates are scientifically correct rates and the gas company 
is selling gas on a flat rate, means a loss of profitable 
business to the gas company, a larger proportion of the 
send-out being sold to unprofitable customers, and, in 
spite of the fact that costs are coming down, the gas 
company finds that it must increase rates to meet ex- 
penses. The public cannot understand why this should 
be the case. With other things coming- down, the people 
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naturally expect lower gas rates. The explanation that 
the gasmen do not understand their business well enough 
to adopt equitable rates doesn’t help matters much. The 
first essential when doing business on a falling market, 
then, is to have the right method of charging for the 
gas. Unless the rate system is right—it matters not what 
else is done—the end will be the same. With a wrong 
system of rates,thevery bestcommercial departmentis 
not going to- be able to show results. Instead of increas- 
ing the profits of the company it may decrease them. 
The profitable business is placed beyond its reach and it 
must secure the unprofitable business, the only business 
that it can get. 

Under these conditions it is evident that no gas com- 
pany wants to invest much money in appliances or to 
increase the size and the cost of its sales department. 
The more work it does in the line of selling under pres- 
ent conditions and with antiquated rate systems the 
faster it may move toward complete bankruptcy. 

Adopt a rate system that will make it possible to se- 
cure the profitable business, however, and sales forces 
becomee a real asset instead of a liability. 


Appliances Must Be Sold 


Appliances must be sold and not merely bought. When 
it was safe for a gas company to buy a couple of years’ 


supply at a time it was all right, perhaps, for it to sell all 
the appliances sold in its territory. Now it can hardly 
afford to do this. Yet the appliances must be sold. Many 
a company is not now selling anywhere nearly as many 
appliances as it could sell, because it does not feel safe 
in making the necessary investment. 

Now, there are in every city a number of dealers, 
plumbers, department stores, hardware stores, furniture 
stores and the like that are not only willing to help the 
gas company carry the investment in appliances but also 
to help break down the buying resistance. All these 
business men are keen for any new way of making 
profits. They are ready to co-operate to the full with 
the gas company if the gas company will co-operate with 
them. Get all these dealers to selling gas appliances 
and no one is going to be forced to make a large invest- 
ment in appliances. The greater distribution that will 
be opened to the manufacturers will prove an incentive 
to greater advertising effort, which in turn will help 
break down the buying resistance. In short, the appli- 
ances will start moving at a much more rapid rate than 
they have ever moved before from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, and the only way that business can be 
done successfully on a falling market is to speed up this 
movement and keep it at just as high a speed as it is pos- 
sible to keep it. 





To Develop Industrial Fuel Sales 


A. G. A. Committee Outlines Activities for Companies 


The members of the industrial sales committee of the 
American Gas Association in conjunction with a num- 
ber of representatives of industrial appliance manufac- 
turers met in an all-day session in Chicago on March 14, 
and discussed at considerable length ways and means for 
the development of better and more efficient industrial 
appliances, and for increasing the sales of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The meeting was most informal, and without excep- 
tion the manufacturers stated their willingness and de- 
sire to co-operate to the fullest extent possible. 


Need for Trained Industrial Sales Engineers 


It was generally conceded that need of trained men 
and competent sales representatives was a matter to 
which attention should be given. This resulted in 
the chairman, F. F. Cauley, appointing a subcom- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. McKee, Nutting, Clark 
and Schuetz to assist him in preparing some definite 
recommendations to be transmitted to the commit- 
tee on co-operation with educational institutions. 
The opinion of all those present was that some 
steps should be taken to encourage high-grade 
sales engineers to enter the industrial fuel depart- 
ments of gas companies, and means should be provided 
to enable such men to have a better understanding of 
the application of gas to industrial uses. 

This led to a discussion of the necessity of providing 
technical schools with industrial gas equipment, and sug- 
gestions to guide the students in their studies and re- 
search work. The experience of most of the men pres- 
ent was that while such equipmerit could easilv be sold 

‘ 


to the schools, it was most important for such equip 
ment to be properly installed, with adequate meter ca- 
pacity, services air supply, etc. 

Mr. Stephany made the suggestion that a survey of 
existing installations in technical schools should be made 
and a definite recommendation offered to the schools 
covering equipment necessary to carry on such educa- 
tional work, and the teachers properly instructed in the 
operation of the appliances. The subcommittee was re- 
quested to bear these suggestions in mind when drafting 
their recommendations. 


Circularizing Prospects 


The chairman brought up the question as tu the ad- 
visability of the manufacturer circularizing the gas com- 
pany prospects from lists furnished by the latter. A 
lengthy discussion followed as to thé relative merits of 
such circularization being done by the gas company or 
the manufacturer, with the result that finally it was de- 
cided that better results would undoubtedly be obtained 
were the gas company to distribute such literature. 


Closer Co-operation with Manufacturers 


It was suggested that the practice of gas companies 
sending their industrial salesmen to visit the factories 
of manufacturers of industrial appliances should been- 
couraged, also that the manufacturer should receive 
greater encouragement in the development of his 
product. 


(Continued ov. page 313.) 
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Short Lengths 


Inspirational Paragraphs for the Ambitious Employee 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Tilling Your Field 

Have you ever heard that wonderful lecture, “Acres 
of Diamonds,” which Russell Conwell has delivered 
upwards of 6,000 times, in which he explains that you 
can probably find more diamonds right in your own 
back yard than you would be likely to discover in 
those distant places that look so promising? Have 
you ever found yourself wishing you were in some 
other city, or that times were different ? 

You know the old saying that “Farthest fields look 
greenest.” The wonderful green of those distant 
fields doesn’t fool the farmer. He knows that a field 
with any green.at all in it will look fine as you look 
across it from a distance. He also knows that the 
field in which he stands, though it looks pretty bare 
as he looks down at it, may be greener in fact than 
the distant field And he knows that by tilling he 
can make a bare field green. He can bring up the 
green in his own field. He doesn’t need to move to 
that distant field to get crops. 

It may happen to be true that you can better your- 
self by moving to another location, but it is probably 
more nearly true that you can better yourself quicker 
and more surely by tilling your present field. Are 
you getting all the business available where you are 
now? Or are you failing to see opportunities in such 
lines not satisfactorily sold around you? There is 
more business to be had right where you are, prob- 
ably a good deal of it. As a business man. are you a 
good farmer, tilling your home field industriously in- 
stead of envying distant fields their prosperity ? 


He Cheered Them Up 


Two or three years ago there died in Chicago a 
street-car conductor whose death was ziven more 
publicity than was probably ever given the death of 
any previous Chicagoan—John Anderson. 

For twenty-three years he had cheered up his pas- 
sengers—children, business men, shop girls, million- 
aires, crooks, and average folks—with a smile and a 
pleasant greeting. People made little sacrifices in 
time and space to ride on John Anderson’s car and 
feel the effects of his cheerupfulness. 

Folks like cheerfulness on the part of those they 
meet in daily life in the store, on the street car, any 
where, everywhere. They will pay money and put 
themselves to inconveniences to patronize the busi- 
ness man who smiles and makes them feel happier 
by his manner. 

“How about you, personally, as a cheering factor 
in people’s lives? How about your place of business, 
and your men in that respect? 


A Collection Letter 
“We favored you with credit when you bought the 
goods. We sold to you at the same price we charged 
our spot-cash customers. Now that we need the 


money in our business, will you return the favor and 
send us a check” 
Here’s another: 


“In the first place, we believed 








you were good pay, or we would not have trusted 
you; in the second place, we still believe this, or we 
should take legal steps to collect; in the third place, 
why not send a check and prove we were right in the 
first place?” 





Who Are the Profiters? 


I don’t mean “profiteers,” I mean “profiters,” just 
the way it stands. Who are the profiters when a 
store employee reads a trade journal regularly? 

The employee himself profits most. He gets in- 
spiration. He gets new ideas. He learns how to be 
a better business man and how to make himself worth 
more to the boss, and to himself. 

‘Lhe boss profits next, because every improvement 
in an employee means better business and better 
satisfied patrons and more profits. 

The rest of the force profit, too, because improve- 
ment in one makes yours a better place to work, and 
everything that helps the business makes each em- 
ployee’s job more secure. And then each improve- 
ment on one person’s part helps to bring about an 
improvement on others’ parts. 

And the family and friends of the profiter profit. 
He has a better job and a better disposition and be- 
comes a higher type of individual, better to live with 
and better company for friends. 

So, you see, the profiters by one person’s trade jour- 
nal reading are many and, if the whole force read in 
that way, what a difference it is going to make in the 
conditions in and connected with that store. 





Will You Be Chosen? 


When Hubert T. Parson was selected from among 
the other Woolworth employees to succeed Frank W. 
Woolworth as president of the organization, there 
were 35,000 other employees to choose from. Thou- 
sands of those other men had had abundant oppor- 
tunity to learn the business, to develop talent and 
ability for management, to grow to a height that 
would have made them conspicuously eligible for 
executive positions—even for the executive position. 

Probably not half a dozen men were even consid- 
ered for that presidency. The rank and file of even 
the better class of men in the organization had never 
extended themselves to their limit. They had not 
tried as hard as they could to get to the top. They 
were satisfied to do enough to get away with it and 
hold down their jobs. 

The few men who achieve the pinnacles of business 
do so, not so much because of remarkable native abil- 
ity as because of remarkable willingness to try and 
to learn and to do the best they know how 

There will come opportunities in your business life, 
times when some one who knows your record and 
your ability, will be looking for a man for a place 
higher up. What is the chance of your being selected ? 
Are you doing the best you can where you are? 
Are you doing any where near the best you can? 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 














Coking of Coal Dust 

Coal dust is converted into coke by suspending the 
former in a current of heated gas and passing the same 
through a coking chamber which is not heated exter- 
nally. The stream of gas enters at the bottom of the 
chamber and leaves at the top, so that the coarser par- 
ticles of coal remain suspended in the gas for a longer 
time than the finer particles. Deflection plates are also 
provided in the coking chamber; so that the motion of 
the gas is broken up and a more intimate intermingling 
of gas and coal dust is obtained. The amount of coal 
dust added to the gas stream must be calculated and 
controlled very carefuliy so as to arrive at a proper re- 
lation between the evolved gases and the heating gas, to 
safeguard the proper operation of the coking process. 


Oil from Coal 


German Patent 344,614 deels with a mocess of ex- 
tracting oil from coal by the use of a solution of carbon 
dioxide in methyl! ethyl ketone, diethyl ketone, or methyl- 
propyl ketone. In order to increase the yield, it 1s also 
advisable to treat the coal, particularly lignite coal, be- 
forehand with an alcohol potassium hydroxide solution 
or an aqueous solution under a pressure of 5 to 10 
atmospheres. 





Making Gas with Electricity 

In the German journal, Zeitschrift fuer angewandte 
Chemie, 1922, page 73, there is described a rew process 
of making gas from coal-by the aid of electricity. One 
argument advanced for the use of electricity for this 
purpose is that in the ordinary gas process there is al- 
ways a certain amount of loss in combustibles due to 
the fact that part of the coal or other fuel, from which 
the gas is distilled, is consumed in supplving the neces- 
sary heat for the gasification. When electricity is used 
for heating the gas producer or retort, this is not the 
case. It is claimed that the electric current mav be used 
for the complete gasification process as well as in the 
process of pyrogenetic destructive distillation Othe: 
advantages of the electrical process are cited to be s'm- 
plification of industrial apparatus required for gas man- 
uifacture, the ease of attaining any desirable degree of 
heat concentration without the danger of consuming 
combustible and the more expeditious use of pressure 
and contact materials in gas manufacture. 

Some details are given regarding currect consump- 
tion, quality of gas product, etc. It appears that both 
the nature of the fuel—that is, whether it be high or low 
grade—and the quality of the gas produced have but 
little affect on the consumption of current in the process. 
About 1.1 to 1.3 kw. of electricity are used for every 
cubic meter of gas. The economy of the process is ac- 
centuated wher it is run as an auxiliary to a power 
plant so as to utilize the excess current. The gas, pro- 
duced in this manner, has a calorific power of 2,809 to 
3,000 heat units per cubic meter. It is especially useful 


in the production of high temperatures, in reduction 
processes and syntheses, as an addition to :lluminating 
gas, as fuel for motors and gas turhines and as a raw 
material in the manufacture of liquid combustibles. This 
applies to the gas made from solid fuels; on the other 
hand, the gas made from liquid fuels possesses a calori- 
fic power of 5,000 heat units per cubic meter. This can 
be used directlv as illuminating gas ind for all industrial 
and domestic purposes. Low-grade fuels may be used 
in this process. The apparatus used is much smaller 
than that employed in the regular gas process. 


Automatic Gas Lighter and Extinguisher 


United States Patent No. 1,395,567 describes an au- 
tomatic gas lighter and extinguisher which is operated 
by clockwork. The clockwork actuates a graduated 
dial, which is provided with notches, arranged around 
its circumference. The dial carries one fixed pointer 
and two adjustable pointers. One of the latter effects 
the release of an actuating barrel, which controls the 
admission of gas and also the lighting of the permanent 
and the temporary burners. The second adjustable 
pointer controls the same actuating barrel for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing the temporary burner. The fixed 
pointer is used to effect the release of the barrel to pro- 
duce a partial extinguishing of the light during the 
night. 








Retort Charging and Discharging Machine 

The following diagram shows the retort charging and 
discharging machine, described in British Patent No. 
170,743. The machine consists of an operating drum 
B and a pointed ram or pusher C, carrying an endless 
conveyor D. The driving mechanism of the conveyor 
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operates on the upper lap of the same and is located be- 
tween the drum and the retort. In this way the charge- 
supporting portion of the conveyor runs slack, and the 
material is delivered over the ram head with an upward 
throw. The driving and tensioning mechanism of the 
conveyor consists of a pair of pinion gears K and K,. 
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One of these is geared to an electric motor and an inter- 
mediate pinion K,, which is movable and around which 
the conveyor passes in a bend. The ram is formed of 
sections rounded at one upper corner and beveled at the 
two lower corners. The conveyor may be formed of 
a number of link chains arranged side by side, a roller 
or block chain, a steel band or by transverse plates or 
slats linked together. 


Gas-Saving Attachment for Burners 


This device is made so that it can be superimposed on 
the burner. It consists of a central throat which extends 
downward and an annular horizontal portion surround- 
ing the upper end of this throat. Then there is another 
annular raised portion which is provided with gas 
openings. The whole device takes the form of a shade. 
See United States Patent No. 1,395,979. 





To Develop Industrial Fuel Sales 
(Continued from page 310.) 


Assistance of Bureau of Standards 


Mr. Berry, of the Bureau of Standards, stated that 
it was the policy of Mr. Hoover that governmental bu- 
reaus do everything possible to assist American business 
institutions in the solution of their problems. and inline 
with this attitude the bureau would co-operate to the 
fullest extent possible withthe gasindustry. Westated 
however, that, while such assistance of the bureau must 
necessarily be of a character which would have a bene- 
ticial effect upon the masses of people, nevertheless the 
bureau would welcome from this committee a written 
recommendation covering such investigations as would 
be possible under the policy of the bureau. 


Industrial Contracts 


In view of the fact that most of those present were 
not altogether familiar with the recommendations of the 
1921 committee on industrial contracts. it was suggested 
that copies of this report be furnished to each member 
of the committee, so the matter could be discussed 
further at a later meeting. 


Proper Presentation of Propositions to Industrial 
Prospects 


It was decided that this was a most important phase 
of securing such business. Mr. Cauley explained the 
system followed by his department for obtaining the 
most minute detail as to the installations, and also as to 
the location of the company’s mains, capacity to supply 
the customer, piping of the customers’ premises, etc. 
He also said it was his practice in every instance to con- 
firm immediately any quotation which was made by his 
industrial sales engineers. 

It was decided that such practices should be advocated 
as well as a close follow-up of all installations to insure 
satisfactory operation and to maintain a close and 
friendly contact with the customer. 

In the matter of sales letters, quotations, etc., the 
opinion was unanimous that such letters should not be 
lengthy, but should be to the point and that it is better 
to follow the prospect up with a series of sales argu- 


ments by mail rather than to.attempt to embody it all 
in one letter. 





Booklet—“A Thousand Uses for Gas” 


The advisability of the association publishing a re- 
vised edition of the booklet formerly gotten out by the 
N. C. G. A. was considered, but the consensus of opin- 
ion was that such a publication did not serve any par- 
ticularly useful purpose, and further the publication of 
the installation sheets in the A. G. A. monthly would 
be more useful and would eventually make a valuable 
collection of information and be more useful than the 
“Thousand Uses for Gas” book. 





Sperr Awarded Beal Medal 


The greatest honor which the American Gas Asso- 
ciation can confer upon one of its members—the Beal 
Medal—has been awarded to Frederick W. Sperr, Jr., 
chief chemist of the Koppers Company, of Pittsburgh, 
for his paper, “The Seaboard Liquid Process of Gas 
Purification,” presented before the technical section of 
the association at its convention in Chicago last no- 
vember. 

The Beal Medal was first offered to the American Gas 
Light Association in 1897 by William A. Beal, and the 
donation was perpetuated throughout the life of that 
association and the American Gas Institute. With the 
organization of the American Gas Association, Mr. 
Beal’s son announced that the award of the medal would 
be continued as a memorial to his father. The award 
to Mr Sperr is the second made since the American Gas 
Association was formed. 

Mr. Sperr was born in Jefferson, Ohio, and graduated 
from the Ohio State University in 1906. His first posi- 
tion was as chemist with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. He left this position in 1908 
to engage in civil and mining engineering. From 19106 
to 1915 he acted as chemist for variousby-productcoke 
oven and commercial plants. Since 1915 he has occu- 
pied the position of chief chemist of the Koppers Com- 
pany and in 1916 was made a senior fellow of the Mel- 
lon Institute. 

Mr. Sperr is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, American Gas Association, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, and Franklin Institute. 





Too Much Store 


There are men who fail because they neglect their 
business, but they are not the only men who fail. 
Some men fail because they never do neglect their 
business. They never develop the social side of their 
natures and so they do not know how to mix with 
people and be agreeable and companionable. They 
never take a peep out into the country; never go and 
picnic beside a running stream ; never spend an after- 
noon roaming through the woods and fields: never 
refresh themselves with anything provided at their 
doors by nature. They stick to the shop, office or 
store until they cannot understand or appreciate any- 
thing but a business transaction. They become 
cramped mentally and physically. They stop grow- 
ing. If they are occasionally pried loose for recrea- 
tion (?), it is the recreation of some one else. They 
go and watch others play professional ball instead of 
going and playing amateur ball themselves. 

Are you going to achieve financial success, only to 
find that you have lost the power to enjoy life? 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 
Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 





Mar. 30, 1922 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s........May 1, 1925 105% 106 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 92% 93 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co......:... SR May 1, 1927 91 92% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. ; 
GENS Slices ccksae First Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1945 106 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 8842 89 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... sec, Conv, 78 ....000, Feb. 1, 1925 107 107% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.......... First Consol. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1948 74 78 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co..........+ -Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 91 93 
Detroit City Gas Co....:.....6.-08 SE UR. avescktcect Jan. 1,1923 9% W9% 
Equitable Illum.-Gas Lt. Co. of 
rere OE SR Mica. eens Jan. 1, 1928 9834 9934 
Hudson County Gas Co............ SS ee Nov. 1, 1949 88 8&9 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s....../ Apr. 1, 1934 88 90 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 99% 100% 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1,194 87 & 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... First 4s.............May 1,1927 WH. 91% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 88% 89 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 104 106 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 94% 9% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s ....... Sept. 1, 1947 86% 88 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... TE ee 6 hn kw July 1,1937 93 93% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 88 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 11,1949 82 & 
Southern California Gas Co........ WP Msncakicscnds Nov. 1,150 94 9%8 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 88 
Washington Gas Light Co......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1,1960 91% 92% 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
OF Caltorela saci. oc scccecs First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 87% 88% 
Consolidation Completed Dividend Withheld 


Manchester, N. H.—Consolidation 
of the Manchester Gas Light Com- 
pany and the Peoples Gas Light 
Company, approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New Hamp- 
shire, was consummated withanau- 
thorized capital of $1,200,000 under 
the name of the Manchester Gas 
Company. Arthur M. Heard is pres- 
ident of the consolidated company ; 
Thomas Rice Varick, vice-president ; 
Walter G. Africa, treasurer. The 


directors include Arthur M. Heard, 
Thomas Rice Varick, Walter G. Af- 
rica, Charles C. Hayes, Albert L.. 
Clough, Nathan P. Hunt, Walter M. 
Parker and W. Byron Stearns, all 
of Manchester, and G. W. Curran. 
of Philadelphia. 


Holders of Y Oil & Gas stock have 
been advised that the directors of 
that company on March 20 decided 
not to pay the current monthly divi- 
dend of 1 per cent of any part of the 
$2,000,000 outstanding shares, the 
reason given being that of the action 
of the Federal court at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, restraining a dividend 
payment on 1,000,000 shares in pos- 
session of R. J. Bischoff, of Chicago. 





Incorporation 
Denver, Col.—The Mutual Coal 
Company, $50,000 ; home office. Den- 
ver. Incorporators, W. B. Milliken, 


William Kirkpatrick and Raymond 
D. Meyer 





Private Sale of Stock Is 
Permitted 


Haverhill, Mass——The Depart- 
ment of. Public Utilities has au- 
thorized the Haverhill Gas Light 
Company to sell at private sale 
fifteen shares of stock remaining 
unsubscribed for out of an issue of 
2,340 shares authorized by the de- 
partment on Nov. 18, 1921. The 
shares were subscribed for between 
Dec. 21, 1921, and Jan. 14, 1922. 

Efforts were made to ascertain 
whether this order has any relation 
to the rumor that the management 
of the Haverhill company would 
seek to place a Haverhill man on its 
board of directors. The officers of 
the company are connected also 
with the Stone & Webster Com- 
pany, of Boston, a management 
concern which, like other engineer- 
ing organizations is interested in 
the management of electric and gas 
companies. 

The Department of Public Utili- 
ties has upon more than one occa- 
sion sought to induce these com- 
panies to avoid “interlocking direc- 
torates,” and has pointed out to 
them the desirability of having 
local men on their boards of direc- 
tors. Last year the department 
presented a bill to the Legislature 
bearing upon the subject, but the 
bill was turned down. 





Appointed Trustee 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
has been appointed trustee for $10,- 
000,000 first mortgage gold bonds 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric 
Company. The principal amount 
of these bonds will be issued forth- 
with as Series “A” sinking fund 6 
per cent gold bonds, dated March 
1, 1922, and due March 1, 1952. 





H. L. Dowerty & Co. announced 
recently that the Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has made arrangements 
for payment at maturity of the $2,- 
000,000 of two-year 7 per cent notes 
maturing March 1, 1922. 
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Will Establish Gas Plant 

Endicott, N. Y.—Sidney J. Mar- 
shall, chairman of the gas plant com- 
mittee of the Endicott Chamber of 
Commerce, has received’ from the 
American City Bureau an exhaus- 
tive report on “Gas Plants in Small 
Cities.” 

The gas plant committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce was appoint- 
in February and faces the duty of 
working out some practical plan for 
providing Endicott with a modern 
plant to supply the citizens with gas 
for domestic and commercial pur- 
poses. 

Reference is made in the report to 
the amount of care and thoroughness 
that the committee must use in work- 
ing out a solution to the gas problem. 
The report suggests that a public 
meeting be held, at which time any 
questions of municipal or private 
ownership, cost of product to con- 
sumer and any other controversial 
questions might be brought up and 
taken care of. The report contains, 
among other detailed information, a 
list of cities the size of Endicott in 
which are located gas plants and 
suggests members of the committee 
visit these plants for information and 
instruction. 

The gas plant committee will have 
a meeting at an early date to decide 
on proper method of bringing the 
subject before the people and to ap- 
portion the investigating work among 
its members. 





Superintendents Meet 
Utica, N. Y.—T. Hawley Taussig, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., chief engineer 
of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of that city gave an un- 
usually interesting lecture at a recent 
meeting of the superintendents of the 
Utica Gas & Flectric Company, at 
406 Lafavette Street, Utica. 

Among many points of interest 
touched upon by Mr. Taussig, his 
outlined plans for residence heating 
by gas were most impressive, and he 
mentioned the upward strides that 
this phase of gas distribution had re- 


cently taken. Mr. Taussig suggest- 
ed in the near future that residence 
and other heating by gas would take 
the place of oil and coal so generally 
used at this time. Mr. Taussig has 
invented many gas appliances and is 
a recognized authority on the subject. 

William J. Cahill, general superin- 
tendent of the gas division of the 
Utica Gas & Electric Company, gave 
an address on the “Future of the 
Gas Business in Utica,” and J. E. 
Cooper, gas engineer of the company, 
had on exhibition a miniature gas 
plant entirely enclosed in glass and 
containing complete apparatus for 
the manufacture of coal gas. 





Hearings Ended 


Oneida, N. Y.—Public Service 
Commissioner Blakeslee, of the New 
York State Public Service Commis- 
sion, has concluded the hearing on 
the complaint of the City of Oneida 
against the Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation over gas charges. 
Attorneys on both sides are given 
until April 15 to file briefs. 





Utility Regulatory Commis- 
sion Answers Criticism 


The Governor of California re- 
cently addressed a communication to 
the Railroad Commission of that 
State, asking them to reconsider cer- 
tain rate decisions which were fa- 
vorable to utilities operating in the 
State. The reply of the commission 
shows the impartial study and con- 
sideration which are given to the 
problems of utilities, and constitutes 
in effect an able defense of the sys- 
tem of State Regulation. 

Some paragraphs are quoted from 
their letter : 

“In an expanding State like Cali- 
fornia. service can keep pace with 
demand only by the constant invest- 
ment of new capital, but this could 
not be supplied from earnings except 
by rates which this commission 
should not and does not allow. This 
outside capital cannot be obained un- 
less the companies are permitted to 
earn enough to pay interest on it, and 





adequate service cannot be rendered 
without it. 

“So long as we are members of 
this commission we will he governed 
by principles of equity and justice 
and perform our sworn duty regard- 
less of consequences. We purpose to 
fix fair rates—and that means fair 
both to the ratepayers and to the 
utility—upon established facts, unin- 
fluenced by feeling or favoritism.” 








Large Gas Well Brought In 


Forestville, N. Y.—What is indi- 
cated to be the largest gas well in 
the western New York gas fields was 
brought in very recently at Abbey, 
Chautauqua County, three miles 
from this town, and lying about fifty 
miles from Buffalo, N. Y., bv the 
Dickinson-Fancher-Peek Company. 
This well. having a flow of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 cu. ft. per day, is 
the second one brought in recently 
in this section by the same company. 
The previous well, of 6,000.000 cu. 
ft. per day capacity, opened a few 
months ago, was contracted for by 
the Iroquois Gas Company and con- 
struction of a pipe line is now in 
progress that will permit of distri- 
bution in Buffalo. 

The Dickinson - Fancher - Peek 
Company have met with such signal 
success recently in their operations 
that manv other companies and indi- 
viduals have heen stimulated to in- 
creased activity. 

At the time the well was brought 
in a violent southwesterly gale was 
blowing but the roar of the pent-up 
gas was heard for many miles 





Dividend Declared 


Providence, R. I. — The Provi- 
dence Gas Company has declared a 
dividend of $1 per share, payable 


April 1, to stockholders of record at 
close of business on March 15. | Ar- 
thur F. Short is treasurer of the 


company. 
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General Gas & Electric to 


Reclassify Its Stock 

The General Gas & Electric 
Company has substitted a plan for 
the reclassification of its securities 
to its stockholders, to provide for 
the gradual elimination of its bond- 
ed indebtedness and the resump- 
tion of dividends on its preferred 
stock. . 

Plan, as submitted, calls for the 
formation of new corporation, to be 
known as the General Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, which will take 
over all the assets of the present 
company in exchange for cumula- 
tive preferred, convertible _pre- 
ferred, and common stocks of no 
par value. 

A new collateral trust bond is- 
sue, without authorization as to 
limit, is provided for partly to ex- 
change $5,646,200 bonds now out- 
standing and to pay part of the cost 
of securities purchased by the new 
company to the extent of 75 per 
cent of the cost. The $816,125 7 
per cent income bonds now out- 
standing are to be exchanged for 
non-par cumulative stock of the 
new company, at the rate of ten 
shares of the new stock for each 
$1,000 bond. 

There will be 200,000 shares of 
non-par cumulative stock, with 
preference in event of liquidation, 
at the rate of $100 a share, divided 
into Classes A and B, the former 
entitled to priority and to 8 per 
cent dividends, the latter to 7 per 
cent per annum. After exchange 
of the 8,125 shares for the income 
bonds, 12,500 shares of each class 
will be exchanged for the cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the present 
company on the basis of one-half 
share of each class for one share of 
the old, with a conversion privilege 
for the Class B stock into Class A. 

The non-par convertible pre- 
ferred issue will be limited to 100,- 
000 shares and to 6 per cent non- 
cumulative dividends, and will 
have a liquidating value of $100 a 
share, after the cumulative pre- 
ferred; 40.259 shares will be ex- 
changed, share for share, for the 
$4,025,900 convertible preferred 
now outstanding, the balance to be 
issued at company’s discretion. 

The common stock of no par 
value will be limited to 106,900 
shares, 45,154 shares of which will 
be exchanged on a share for share 
basis with the present outstanding 
$4,515,400 common of the present 
company. 

In a letter accompanying the pro- 





posal, W. S. Barstow, president of 
the company, said: 

“This provides a definite plan for 
the extension of the company’s bond- 
ed debt, and its gradual payment in- 
creases the actual value of the stock. 
If no such plan is in operation, and 
the necessity of refunding should oc- 
cur at a time and under conditions 
such as during the late war period, 
the principal of the stockholder might 
be entirely lost. With such a plan, 
no refunding will be required; and 
every time a bond is acquired and 
conceled, the actual value of the 
stocks is increased thereby. 

“The plan also provides for the 
payment of one-half of the accumu- 
lated dividends over an extended pe- 
riod. This is accomplished by rais- 
ing the dividend rate from $7 per an- 
num to $8 per annum per share on 
stock offered in exchange for one- 
half of the present cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

“The creation of non-par stock, 
which has been made possible by new 
State laws, will enable the company 
to extend its operations, nd thereby 
increase its earnings ‘This change 
will not affect the liauidation value 
of the stocks as now issued, nor will 
it have anv effect on their actual 
value.” 


Will Enlarge Plant 

Clinton, Mass.—Clinton Gas Light 
Company has plans for the building 
of an enlarged gas producing and 
distributing plant on the lot on Park- 
er Street, where its electric plant 
was operated before the company 
bought all the current it sells from 
the New England Power Company 
The present plant on Pleasant Street, 
which was built more than seventy 
vears ago, when merely the Bigelow - 
Hartford Carpet Company and the 
Lancaster Mills were supplied, will 
either be completely abandoned or 
used as an auxiliary. The company, 
it is stated, has decided not to begin 
construction this coming summer be- 
cause income receipts in Clinton do 
not vet quite warrant such a move, 
but it is a question only of a short 
time when work will be started. It 
is believed labor and materials also 
will drop to a lower level. T.ocation 
on the Parker-Street lot would result 
in the saving of a large sum in haul- 
age, for the plant would then be lo- 
cated beside the Boston & Maine 
Railroad tracks. At the present 
time, the plant is situated ahout a 
mile from the railroad. The com- 
pany is now installing at Pleasant 
Street a small auxiliary to make gas. 








Rate Reduced 25 Cents 

Wakefield, Mass. — Wakefield’s 
municipal light commission an- 
nounces a reduction of 25 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in the price of 
gas and of 1 cent per kilowatt hour 
in the price of electricity for domes- 
tic use. Both rates are net, and are 
effective at once. Despite the cut, 
the town has considered the sale of 
the plant. The commissioners have 
stated in their annual report that the 
town either should put up over $40,- 
000 into building up the equipment 
or vote to sell and to invite a private 
corporation to enter the Wakefield 
field. 





Held Colonial Party 


Pawtucket, R. I-—The 4300 em- 
ployees of the Pawtucket Gas and 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Flectric 
Companies, of Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls, held a Colonial party in 
Payne Hall, recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Gas-Flectric Club of 
Pawtucket. The affair was a pro- 
found success and the favors and 
decorative features of the event ap- 
pealed to all participants. 





Service Charge as Rates Are 
Reduced 


Spencer, Mass.—The new rate for 
gas in Spencer becomes effective 
April 1, in accordance with an an- 
nouncement of Charles M. Durrell, 
manager of the Spencer Gas Com- 
pany. The service charge, then ef- 
fective will be the first in the State 
under the new law which allows gas 
companies to make such a charge 
with the approval of the Department 
of Public Utilities. The service 
charge will be 50 cents. The gas 
rate will be 25 cents per hundred 
feet. To a majority of consumers, 
this rate will mean a reduction, the 
company states in its announcement. 
The present rate is $3 per thousand. 


Construction Work in Georgia 


Contract has recently been placed 
for a new four-foot water gas set of 
modern design, to be built for the 
Griffin Gas, Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, at Griffin, Ga. 

An interesting feature of this new 
work is that the set is required to 
enable the local gas company to take 
care of a big industrial load which 
will come on early in the summer. 

The contract for the new appara- 
tus was placed with the Western Gas 
Construction Company. 
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No Decision on Service Charge 

Worcester, Mass.— The Public 
Utilities Commission rendered no de- 
cision at its meeting on the petition 
of the Worcester Gas Light Com- 
pany, for the establishment of a ser- 
vice charge in Worcester. Members 
of the board held a conference with 
officials of the Worcester corpora- 
tion, early in the week, when the de- 
tails of what should be reckoned 
with in the cost of service, were dis- 
cussed. Probably a second confer- 
ence will be held before the commis- 
sion reaches a decision. Sérvice 
charge petitions before the board 
afford the first opportunity to cre- 
ate a standard practice that have 
come before the board. ‘The ser- 
vice charge principle is new to 
Massachusetts law. The Worcester 
Gas Light Company followed the 
New York practice in reckoning the 
service charge, the total of items so 
classed being 57 cents per month per 
meter. The charge asked for is 50 
cents a month. The Public Utilities 
Commission will fix upon some rule 
of practice before rendering deci- 
sions in the Worcester case and in 
that of the Malden-Melrose 
Company. 


Gas 





Files Petition in Bankruptcy 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The Bridge- 
port Gas Fixture Company has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy in the Unit- 
ed States district court. Its sched- 
ules disclose liabilities of $9,829.81 
and assets of $8,359. The largest 
creditors are First National Bank, 
Bridgeport, $2,000; Detroit Stove 
Works. Detroit, $1,500; hoth se- 
cured ; Estate of F. R. Swift. Pridge- 
port, $435; G. H. N _ Johnson, 
Bridgeport, $700; R. T. Rock Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, $488; R. T. Rock 
Company, Bridgepert, $852. 


Ruling Gives Meter Back to 
Consumer 

Cambridge, Mass—The Cam- 
bridge Gas Company was ordered by 
the Public Utilities Commission to 
supply E. W. Healy, of 44 Cogswell 
Avenue, Cambridge, with gas, which 
had been shut off by removing the 
prepayment meter following a dis- 
pute with Healy. Healy alleged the 
company took out his meter and re- 
fused to install another. The com- 


pany charged Healv forbade them to 
change his old meter for a new one 
and thev obtained admittance to the 
house by employing a sheriff. who 
Thev contended 


charged them $5. 





Healy should pay the $5 and refused 
to put in a meter until he did. ‘The 
commission found that Healy was 
willing to pay the installation of the 
meter and for any gas used by him, 
but that the law does not require him 
to pay any bills contracted by the gas 
company. 


Installing Coal Gas Bench 
Equipment 

The Gas Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is furnishing coal 
gas bench equipment consisting of 
sectional silica retorts and settifigs 
and auxiliary parts, all of’ which will 
be installed in the gas plants at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Waukesha, Wis. ; 
Kewanee, Ill.; Cambridge, Mass.; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and Carlinville, II. 

The silica retorts and settings are 
regular standard design, such as the 
Gas Machinery Company has been 
installing for the lasteleven years, 
and the gas companies are putting 
their coal gas equipment in shape so 
that they can make either coal or 
water gas and also, in a large num- 
ber of instances, manufacture coal 
gas in order to produce coke for op- 
erating water gas apparatus, and by 
this means get long with a minimum 
supply of raw materials. 


Will Retain Municipal 
Ownership 
Wakefield, Mass.—Wakefield has 
voted to retain its municipal lighting 
plant, the two-thirds vote necessary 
to authorize its sale being lacking 
when the ballots were counted on a 
referendum. The vote on selling the 
plant was: Yes, 1,489: no, 1,298. 
Recently the Malden & Melrose Gas 
& Electric Company made an offer 
of $300,000 for the plant. 


Reduction in Rates Announced 

Portland, Me.—A reduction of 15 
cents per thousand cubic feet has 
been announced by the Portland Gas 
Light Company, effective May 1, if 
ratified by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. This means $1.65 per thou- 
sand cubic feet net. 


Given Gas Franchise 

Van Buren, Ark.—S. H. Hale has 
been granted a gas franchise by the 
city council of Alma. Hale will 
provide Alma with a complete gas 
distribution system for domestic 
purposes. Work of constructing 
the plant will begin at once. The 
lines will be laid from the Kibler 
field. Other gas wells will be drilled 
in the vicinity of Alma. 




















Reductions in Rates in Berks 
and Lebanon 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Notices of re- 
ductions of rates in several classes 
of consumers have been filed with 
the Public Service Commission by 
the Consumers Gas Company, of 
Berks County, and the Annville 
and Palmyra Electric Light Com- 
pany. The Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, has also an- 
nounced cuts on retail and wholesale 
power in certain classes. 





Blowing Equipment 
Rocky Mount, N. C.—A powerful 
new motor-driven blower for the 
water gas plant has been received 
here and put into place. This blow- 
er was contracted for through the 
Western Gas Construction Company. 


Plan Improvements to Gas 
Plant at Hammond 

The Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company intends to install 
two 150-h.p. boilers at its Ham- 
mond, Ind., plant; also additional 
condenser capacity and a fan booster. 
The contract for all of this work has 
been awarded to the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





University Takes Up a Course 
in Public Utilities 

Cambridge, Mass.—The desire of 
public utility companies to have the 
people realize more fully the nature 
of the industry and some of its big 
problems, is being augmented by the 
colleges throughout the United 
States who evidently realize that this 
knowledge is an essential of present- 
day education. Harvard University 
is giving a course this second half- 
year under the direction of Professor 
Edward E. Lincoln on “Public Util- 
ity Finance and Regulation.” The 
University Bulletin has this to say 
in regard to the course: 

“The aim of this course is to pre- 
sent by means of lectures and con- 
crete problems some of the main con- 
siderations involved in the financing 
of local public utilities. These pub- 
lic service industries in the United 
States, including central electric sta- 
tions, electric street railwzys, gas and 
water supply systems and telephone 
and telegraph companies. represent 
an investment of more than fifteen 
billion dollars. Their proper finan- 
cing, therefore, is of peculiar vital in- 
terest to every citizen whether or not 
he may be a taxpayer.” 
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Kingdon Gould Joins C. F. & I. 
Board 
At, the annual meeting of the 


stockholders of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, held in Denver, 
March 21, Kingdon Gould, son of 
George J. Gould, yas elected to the 
board. . It is said that Mr. Gould 
takes the place occupied by David 
H. Taylor, of New York, who is a 
Gould man. 

The Goulds have large holdings in 
the C. F. & I. 





Former Gasman, Dead 

Springfield, Mass.—Ira: B. Allen, 
ex-treasurer of the Springfield Gas 
Light Company and president of the 
Springfield Co-operative Bank, died 
recently at his home, 165 St. James 
Avenue, aged sixty- -eight years. He 
was born Feb. 24, 1854, in Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., and came to Spring- 
field when a boy and entered the 
Springfield schools. In 1872 he be- 
came an employee of the Springfield 
Gas Light Company, and rose from 
office boy to treasurer. Mr. Allen 
leaves a daughter, Miss Mary I. Al- 
len, and a brother, George B. Allen. 


Will Reduce Rates 


Lewiston, Me. — Announcement 
made by the Lewiston Gas Light 
Company that it has filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission applica- 
tion for permission to reduce its 
tate from 10 to 29 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, according to the quantity 
consumed. 


Convention Dates Changed 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation held in Indianapolis it was 
decided to change the date of their 
annual meeting from April 17 to 18, 
to Monday and Tuesday, May 8 and 
9, at the West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Ind. 

The above change will avoid any 
conflict with dates of other conven- 
tions scheduled for the month of 
April. May is one of the best sea- 
sons of the year to visit. this famous 
resort, therefore the committee feels 
confident of a record-breaking at- 
tendance this year. 


Addition of Water Gas Plant 

Contract has recently been let. for 
a new water gas building, new puri- 
fiers, exhauster, reconstruction of-a 
water. gas set and other apparatus to 
De installed at the’ plant of the Inter- 
‘state Public. Service. Company at 











New Albany, Ind. The equipment is 
laid out to use one of the present 
holders as a relief holder and is so 
installed that a duplicate set could be 
placed in the future when the growth 
of the city will require. 

The contract for the new building 
and for the new gas apparatus was 
placed with the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company. 


Additional Water Gas 
Apparatus 

The seven-foot set recently or- 
dered by the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany for their plant at Port Huron, 
Mich., will use the Model H revers- 
ing valve and a very convenient sys- 
tem of ash pockets. The shells of 
this set duplicate similar sets now be- 
ing fabricated for Green Bay, Ap- 
pleton and Sheboygan, Wis. 

The contract for the new appara- 
tus was giveri’to the Western Gas 
Construction Company. 








Granted Increase 

Akron, N. Y.— The Republic 
Light. Heat & Power Company, Inc., 
has recently been authorized by the 
New York State Public Service 
Commission to charge 70 cents per 
thousand cubic feet for natural gas 
supplied to towns in Genesee and 
Erie Counties and Western New 
York, Effective April 1. 

This new rate is 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet increase over the ex- 
isting rate and applies to the follow- 
ing places: Akron, Batavia, Alexan- 
der, Corfu and Attica; towns of 
Batavia, Stafford, Darien, Pembroke 
and Alexander in Genesee County, 
and Clarence, Alden, Elma and Lan- 
caster in Newstead County, and 
Marilla in Erie County. 


Wants 40-Cent Service Charge 

Watertown, N: Y.—The Northern 
New York Utilities, .Inc., president, 
John N. Carlisle, with offices at Light 
& Power Building, Public Square, 
Watertown, N. Y., are soon to make 
application to the New York State 
Public Service Commission for au- 
thorization for a 40-cent monthly 
gas service charge. 

The -Northern New York Utili- 
ties, Inc.,.are at present operating at 
the following charges for gas com- 
puted on a monthly consumption 
basis: -Up to 92,500 cu. ft., $2 per 
thousand cubic feet; 92,500 to 100,- 
000. cu. ft.,. $185. lump sum; over 
100,000 cy. ft.,-$1.85 per. thousand 
cubic feet; minimum sharge, 50 
cents per month. . 








Will Appeal Decision 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Officials of 
the Adirondack Power & Light Cor- 
poration, of Schenectady, have an- 
naunced they are having papers pre- 
pared to be submitted to the Court 
of Appeals seeking relief from the 
decisio nof the appellate division, 
which affirmed the decisions given by 
the New York State Public Service 
Commission establishing the rate for 
gas in Schenectady and Scotia at 
$1.25 per 1,000 cu, ft. 





Public Utility Regulation 


Boston, Mass.—Senate accepted 
report, “no further legislation nec- 
essary,” of power and light commit- 
tee on special report of department 
of public utilities relative to capital- 
ization of gas and electric companies. 

Senate also passed to be engrossed 
these three bills: House 1376, rela- 
tive to the issue of bonds by gas, 
electric and water companies; 1377, 
relative to the issue of capital stock 
by gas, electric and water companies. 
and 1378, relative to the par value 
of capital stock issued by gas( elec- 
tric and water companies. 





Gas Company to Move Its 
Offices 


Jacksonville, Fla—Offices of the 
Jacksonville Gas Company, for many 
years at Church and Laura Streets, 
will be moved to the Ames Building, 
Adams and Julia Street, with the 
completion of remodeling work ex- 
pected to be finished before May 1, 
it has been announced. 


Minneapolis Gas Rate Will 
Remain at $1.02 
Minneapolis, _Minn—Gas_ rates 
will remain at $1.02 a thousand cubic 
feet, the present rate, for the period 
from May 1 to Aug. 31, 1922, ac- 
cording to the cost statement of the 
receivers of the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, filed with the clerk 
of the United States district court 
and the city of Minneapolis. The 
rate to the city of Minneapolis will 
— at 89 cents a s thousand cubic 
eet 
_ - The-net holder cost ol gas for the 
quarterly period from Nov. 1, 1921, 
to Feb. 28, 1922, which serves as a 
basis. for the rate .was.54.60 cents a 
thousand -cubic: feet, or but 0.06 of a 
cent less-than-the cost for the pre- 
ceding quarterly. period which de- 
termined the present: rate,” E. -W. 
Brace, secretary of the. Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company, said. 
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Installing Water Gas 
Improvements 

A force of men are at work on 
one of the water gas sets at the plant 
of the Newport Gas Light Company, 
Newport, R. I., putting in place a 
Model H reversing valve with ash 
pockets, a complete set of hydraulic 
lifts for the large valves of the set 
and one of the new central control 
stations for operation of the hy- 
draulic cylinders. This work is in 
charge of the Western Gas Construc- 
tion Company. 


Ammonia Still Completed 

The new twenty-four-inch am- 
monia still at the plant of the Lock- 
port Light, Heat & Power Company, 
Lockport. N. Y., has been finished 
and put into operation.. This still 
was built by the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company. 








To Increase Its Capitalization 

The Secretary of State of West 
Virginia has authorized the Northern 
Iowa Gas & Electric Company to in- 
crease its capital stock from $1,090,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 


Announces Cut in Gas Rate 

Seaford, Del—The Sussex Gas 
Company, supplying Seaford, Laurel, 
Blades and Bridgeville, has an- 
nounced a reduction in rates, effec- 
tive April 1, as follows: First 5,000 
cu, ft. a month, $2.50 a thousand; 
next 10,000 cu. ft., $2.25; all over 
15,000 cu. ft., $2. The rate for sev- 
eral years has been $2.70. 


Will Drill Another Gas Well 


Dansville, N. Y.—The Newfield 
Oil & Gas Company is making prep- 
arations to drill another gas well on 
its properties located here. ‘The new 
well will be further back in the hills 
than the other six and will be located 
on the Jamaison farm. 


A. C. Taylor in Reading 


Allentown, Pa.—The social rooms 
at the Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Company, 516-18 Hamilton Street, 
were crowded with employees and 
friends te bid faréwell to Allys C. 
Taylor, the company’s engineer, who 
will assume the assistant manager- 
ship of the Consumers Gas Company, 
at Reading. The-occasion was also 
used in welcoming ‘two new men, 
Li J. B. Woodring and Fred C. 

ae. 











Mr. and Mrs. Taylot have beén in 


Allentown: for -the past nine years, 


during which time Mr. Taylor has 
made a fine record for himself in the 
business world and both he and Mrs. 
Taylor have become prominent fig- 
ures in the social group of the city. 
Both are tennis enthusiasts, and Mr. 
Taylor was one of the organizers of 
the Oakmont Tennis Association. 

His place will be filled by W. J. B. 
Woodring who comes to this city 
from the Omaha Gas Company. Mr. 
Woodring was formerly of this city 
and his parents reside here. Mr. 
Hill, of Syracuse, who is taking the 
position of superintendent of the 
works, vacated by Earl Munyon, 
commander of Herbert Paul Lentz 
Post, American Legion, the gather- 
ing was in the nature of a greeting. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife were pre- 
sented with a fine chimes clock and a 
leather traveling bag. 





Oil Vaporings 


The following statements are taken 
from reports from the field and are 
given as such and must not be con- 
strued as an approval or disapproval 
of the operators’ assertions: 


Oil having been found in the field 
near Buffalo, Texas, has started a 
big boom in that locality. 





Some prominent geologists have 
predicted that there is oil in western 
Kansas, and now there will be some 
digging done. 





Dan Dillon, “Tex” Rickard and 
John McGraw have begun drilling 
for oil two miles east of the Meador 
well, near Currie, Texas. 





It is reported that there are 10, 
363,020 bbl. of oil in storage in the 
Mexia field. 





In the Orange, Texas, field the 
25,000 bbl. a day mark has been 
passed. 





Colonel A. E. Humphreys says, 
“My hand is on the plow. I have to 
sit right here in Mexia, so tremen- 
dous are recent developments.” _ 





W. F. Arnold, of the. oil and gas 
commission, has advised that all wells 
hereafter be cemented, and has as- 
sured the operators that this and this 
alone will save them all kinds of 
trouble in the way of blow-outs, 
sanding -uji and: salt-water interfer- 
encé, ; ns ; er 


P. G. & E. Annual Report 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company completed 
the banner year of its history in 1921, 
when gross earnings jumped to a 
total of $57,509,706.79, or an in- 
crease of $3,523,915.48, the equiva- 
lent of 7.2 per cent over 1920, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
company just made public here. 

The company carried a balance for 
the year of $1,136,744.03, or a gain 
of $692,819.37, compared with the 
previous twelve months. 

“Due to rate variations in both 
1920 and 1921,” said Vice-President 
A. F. Hockenbeamer in his report, 
“Tt is impossible to make an exact 
statement in dollars and cents of the 
factors underlying the increase, but 
unquestionably the major portion 
was due to additional business. Elec- 
tric rates have decreased 9 per cent 
on April 10, 1921, and gas rates also 
have registered a decrease during 
the year as the result of a reduction 
in the price of fuel oil. 

“A most satisfactory feature of 
the year’s operations was the compar- 
atively small increase, $844,444.53, 
or 3.5 per cent, in operating experse, 
of which $706,785.64 represents the 
increase in taxes accrued during the 
year. Net income increased $1,702,- 
470.95, or 14.8 per cent. 

“The very substantial addition of 
$18,040,393 to the company’s invest- 
ment in plants and properties during 
the year, a result of the heavy con- 
struction program in the Pitt River 
region and of substantial additions 
and extensions necessitated by the 
normal growth of business, 1s _ re- 
flected in some degree in increased 
interest charges and preferred stock 
dividends, the net result of the year’s 
operating being an increase of $692,- 
819.37 in the balance avaialble for 
the payment of dividends on com- 
mon stock. 

“Sales of electric energy,” contin- 
ued Vice-President Hockenbeamer, 
“during the year aggregated 1,0?1,- 
820,689 kw. hr., or a decrease of 1.9 
per cent compared with 1920. Gas 
Sales amounted to 11,483,551,000 cu. 
ft.; an increase of 7.9 per cent over 
last year’s figures and twice the vol- 
ume of sales for 1911. Recent sta- 
tisties of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey show the company’s hy- 
dro-electric output to have heen the 
second latgest of any public “utility 
in the United States.” 
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Discusses Heating Value of 
Gas 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The heating 

value of gas was discussed by repre- 

sentatives of the gas utilities of Cal- 

ifornia and Washington here this 


‘week in a session of the joint com- 


mittee on efficiency and economy of 
the California Railroad Commission. 
Sessions were held in the executive 
offices of the Southern Counties Gas 
Company and in the Railroad Com- 
mission offices in this city. 

Professor G. W. Whitwell, chem- 
ical engineer representing the State 
University of Washington, an ex- 
pert who has specialized on the heat- 
ing value of gas, talked to the utility 
men, setting forth his views of ob- 
taining the greater efficiency in gas 
manufacturing. Other speakers were 
Lester L. Ready. chief engineer of 
the gas and electric division of ‘the 
Railroad Commission, Frank S. 
Wade. superintendent of operation, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, D 
J. Young, vice-president and general 
manager of the Tacoma Gas & Fuel 
Company, and Frank Wills. engineer 
of production of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco, 

All gasmen present are members 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
the joint committee of the commis- 
sion being made up of members of 
California only. The obiect of the 
conference, according to F. S. Wade, 
was to consider the best possible gas 
service to the public ,at the same 
time obtaining the greatest amount 
of efficiency at the lowest cost. 

Those present were: Fred B. 
Watkins, chemical engineer, joint 
committee ; A. B. Day, general super- 
intendent, Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation; Lester S. Readv, 
Railroad Commission: F. H. Bivens, 
Southern Counties Gas Comp=ny, 
Santa Barbara: Willis S. Yard. vice- 
president in charge of gas, Parific 
Gas & Electric Corporation, San 
Francisco; Frank Wills, engineer of 
production, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Corporation; J. E. Kelley, superin- 
tendent of gas manufacture. West- 
ern States Gas & Electric Company, 
Stockton; H. P. Geisler, Jr.. super- 
intendent of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, Bellingham. Wash. : 
Professor G. W. Whitwell. chemical 
engineering department. University 
of Washington; E. S. Brvant, engi- 
neer of tests, joint committee of the 
Railroad Commission; F. S. Wade, 

Southern Counties Gas Company; 
W. M. Henderson, superintendent of 
gas distribution, Pacific Gas & Elec- 


tric Corporation; R. M. Bauer, as- 
sistant engineer, Railroad Commis- 
sion; Ray Trowbridge, assistant fuel 
engineer, joint committee; L. M. 
Klauber, general superintendent, San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company; B. G. Williams, engineer, 
and C. M. Cole, superintendent of 
works, Southern California Gas 
Company, Los Angeles; Harry Mas- 
ser, gas supervisor of the Railroad 
Commission for southern California ; 
F. J. Schafer, assistant general man- 
ager, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany; J. T. Creighton, superintend- 
ent of production, Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation; Clifford 
Johnstone, assistant engineer, Rail- 
road Commission, and D. J. Young, 
vice-president of the Tacoma Gas & 
Fuel Company, Puget Sound Gas 
Company and Olympia Gas Com- 
pany. 


Kings County Co. Operates on 
525 B.t.u. Standard and 
$1.40 Rate 


New York, N. Y.—An order made 
by the Public Service Commission 
cuts the rate of $1.50 per thousand 
cubic feet, charged by the Kings 
County Lighting Company for gas, 
to $1.40 and authorizes the company 
to make gas of 525 B.t.u_ instead of 
the 22-c.-p. gas required by law. The 
company is also permitted to fix a 
minimum monthly charge of 590 
cents. All of the changes are to be- 
come effective March 31. 

The company has been making the 
B.t.u. gas for some time, but the basis 
was 550 units. The reduction to 525 
units saves the company from much 
of the decreased income through a 
cut in the rate. The company serves 
Bay Ridge, Bath Beach, Bensonhurst 
and Borough Park sections of 
Brooklyn. 

It is understood that the cut in the 
rate was agreed to in recent confer- 
ences between the commission and 
the company and that there is, an 
understanding that a further cut is 
to be accepted in the fall. 

If the 525 heat unit gas to be sup- 
plied by the company proves setis- 
factory, this standard may be adop- 
ted for the entire city if the commis- 
sion finally grants the (companies 
permission to change the standard 
from the candle-power to the heat 
unit. 








Oil Shale in Indiana 
Dr. W. N. Logan, Indiana State 
reologist and member of Indiana 
University, and Tohn R. Reeves, di- 








rector of the State University oil 
shale station, have conducted an ex- 
haustive survey of the shale fields in 
southern Indiana and have placed an 
estimate of fifty billion barrels of oil 
as the quantity contained in Indiana 
shales. 

It is estimated by Dr. Logan that 
the cost of quarrying will be 30 to 40 
cents a ton, as compared to $1.25 to 
$1.50 a ton in Scotland. 

The tests show that the average 
amount of oil obtained from Indiana 
shales is 12 gal. to a ton. Enough 
gas is given off in the distillation to 
run the retorts. Ammonium sulphate 
can be obtained as a by-product for 
use in making fertilizers. Although 
the Indiana shale does not produce 
as many gallons a ton as do the 
Western oil shales, simplicity of 
handling it as well as the short time 
required for retorting and the larger 
amount of gasoline content offset to 
a large extent any advantage the 
Western shales may have in quantity 
of production. 

Where Western shales require 
from two to four hours to be put 
through the retorts. the Indiana shale 
can be put through in one hour. The 
refining loss is found to be less in the 
Indiana product. 

The main body of oil shale in In- 
diana is known as the New Albany 
shale, found in southeastern Indiana. 
The shale outcrop covers 500 square 
miles of territory in a strip of land, 
from five to twenty miles wide, lying 
in a northwest by southeast direction 
from Monticello, in White County, 
through Marion County to New Al- 
bany, on the Ohio River, in the 
south. 

On the surface the shale has a 
brown-black color when dry, and 
when wet is intensely black. Freshly 
dug shale is compact and homoge- 
neous in texture, but extensive 
weathering reveals fissility and the 
shale splits into sheets. It is fairly 
hard, being difficult to dig into with 
a miner's pick. 

The body of the shale is composed 
of fine sand made up of quartz and 
mica, some argillaceous matter and 
small quantities of calcium carbonate 
and ferric sulphide. The shale has 
an average specific gravity of 2. In 
thickness the vein varies from 104 

feet at New Albany at the foot of 
the Knobs to 115 feet in other locali- 
ties. 

In the area of the outcrop the shale 
is thickest at the western side, due to 
the dip of the rocks in that direction. 
The average thickness is 50 ft. 











